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INTRODUCTION 


Thus issue of the Review on language arts and fine arts carries forward 
the plan of earlier issues. As is customary, it reviews the research of the 
previous three years and picks up some studies which appeared earlier 
but were not mentioned in former reviews. As is often the case, the problem 
of the chairman and the authors has been largely one of eliminating 
quantities of material. Altho the number of comprehensive, carefully 
planned studies is still too few, the total writing in the area reflects growing 
interest, especially in the language arts field. 

Without deprecating any of the fine work reported in this volume, the 
chairman is impelled to underscore the need of fundamental, longitudinal 
research in both the language arts and the fine arts. In an article with 
J. Cecil Parker, in Educational Leadership, February 1955, he pointed out 
the meager resources of educational research in comparison with the 
resources for scientific studies in industry or in the armed forces. People 
in education can always draw from related research sources, but the need 
for long-time curriculum studies in the language arts and fine arts has 
never been greater. What is lacking is adequate knowledge of children’s 
and adolescents’ development in language and in art; the short-time. 
intensive study is not enough. The combined resources of such organiza- 
tions as the American Educational Research Association, Divisions 7 and 
15 of the American Psychological Association, the National Council of 
Teachers of English, and the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development may be needed to study the problems adequately and to 
obtain proper financial support for the investigations. 

Despite the lack of suitable support, the last three years have been 
fruitful ones in the language arts and fine arts. One of the innovations of 
this volume is a chapter on “auding” or “listening with comprehension.” 
Dr. Caffrey has performed a signal service in pulling together for the first 
time the varied studies in this area, and only space requirements prevented 
him from including others which have been made in the last 10 or 15 
years but have not been presented before in organized form. Similarly, 
many studies and other materials in the field of reading had to be elimi- 
nated in the first two chapters of the volume. The chapters on art and 
music reflect more of the philosophical, discussion type of article in 
current literature, perhaps because artists find it difficult to investigate 
within the research framework that is provided mainly by the natural 
sciences. The comments on research in the arts made by Faulkner in his 
introduction to the April 1946 issue of the REVIEW are equally true 
today. In general, however, this issue reflects vitality of study in both 
the language arts and the fine arts. 

In addition to pride in the actual accomplishments reported in such a 
volume as this, a chairman inevitably notes gaps in specific research areas. 
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Interest in Reading 


National surveys, according to Watts (119), indicate that the purchase 
of books has increased at least 500 percent since prewar TV-less days. 
Approximately 23hmillion volumes of pocket-size books were sold in 1951, 
and a substantial percent of these consisted of copies of the world’s best 
literature. Gray (37) pointed out that research shows that there never was 
a period in the history of this country when as large a percent of boys and 
girls at all grade levels read as well and as much as they do today. 

Whipple (124) reported that fourth-grade boys prefer aggressive action 
illustrations whereas girls prefer holiday and marionette pictures. Four 
pictures per story appeared to be the optimum. According to Droney, 
Cucchiara, and Scipione (24), boys tend to reject stories whose titles 
contain unknown words or make references to girls. Amatora and Edith 
(3), Brown (11), and Smiley (98) reported studies of reading interests. 

The relation of reading to other activities has been investigated at 
several levels. Maz (69) indicated that high-school students spend two 
to three hours per day listening to the radio or watching TV, but Wells 
and Lynch (121) found no relationship between time spent in unassigned 
reading and in viewing TV for fifth and sixth graders. Barbe (5) found 
that gifted high-school students read about five hours per week, but Abra- 
ham (1) discovered from a survey of nine colleges that only a few hours a 
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In the larger view, one finds little or no evidence of study of the interrela- 
tionships of the two main areas reviewed in this volume. Some studies of 
interrelationships of the various language arts, but few or none of inter- 
relationships of language arts and fine arts have appeared. Further study 
is needed of the effects of different language or art activities on the in- 
dividual participant. Some research on personality in relation to the 
various arts has been started, but only started. Specific instructional prob- 
lems in the several areas are always with us, and especially so today 
because of the current interest of parents and school patrons in “funda- 
mentals” such as reading, writing, and spelling. One function of this issue 
should be to bolster good practice rather than to change curriculums to 
meet immediate pressures in a community. Finally, much work needs to 
be done in combining the more formal research methods with “action 
research” procedures which involve classroom teachers and other school 


people and which may result in curriculum changes in specific school 
situations. 


Davin H. RusseLL_, Chairman 
Committee on the Language 
Arts and the Fine Arts 

















CHAPTER I 


Reading: Psychology 


LUTHER C. GILBERT and JACK A. HOLMES 


The continued interest in reading is evidenced by the fact that during 
the period 1950 to 1954 nearly 1500 articles dealing with this subject 
were published. The most valuable general sources for this literature were 
Psychological Abstracts, Education Index, and Gray’s annual summaries 
of reading investigations. Special area summaries and reports from various 
conferences have added to the literature. 

Jones (53), utilizing Betts’s theory (8) of sequential development of 
language as the rationale for his study, was able to show that an experi- 
mental group of normal third graders made significant gains in reading 
in comparison with a control group when exposed to a series of speech 
improvement lessons. Ketcham (56) endeavored to identify the growth 
matrix from which language is thought to emerge and to relate it to three 
principles in developmental anatomy and neuroanatomy. Holmes (45, 46) 
found that speed and power of reading could be analyzed into substruc- 
tural factors, integrated this finding with other experimental findings, and 
offered a dynamic substrata-factor theory of reading. 


Interest in Reading 


National surveys, according to Watts (119), indicate that the purchase 
of books has increased at least 500 percent since prewar TV-less days. 
Approximately 23} million volumes of pocket-size books were sold in 1951. 
and a substantial percent of these consisted of copies of the world’s best 
literature. Gray (37) pointed out that research shows that there never was 
a period in the history of this country when as large a percent of boys and 
girls at all grade levels read as well and as much as they do today. 

Whipple (124) reported that fourth-grade boys prefer aggressive action 
illustrations whereas girls prefer holiday and marionette pictures. Four 
pictures per story appeared to be the optimum. According to Droney, 
Cucchiara, and Scipione (24), boys tend to reject stories whose titles 
contain unknown words or make references to girls. Amatora and Edith 
(3), Brown (11), and Smiley (98) reported studies of reading interests. 

The relation of reading to other activities has been investigated at 
several levels. Maz (69) indicated that high-school students spend two 
to three hours per day listening to the radio or watching TV, but Wells 
and Lynch (121) found no relationship between time spent in unassigned 
reading and in viewing TV for fifth and sixth graders. Barbe (5) found 
that gifted high-school students read about five hours per week, but Abra- 
ham (1) discovered from a survey of nine colleges that only a few hours a 
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week are devoted to unassigned reading. Sullenger, Parke, and Wallin 
(107) analyzed questionnaires from 1800 children in Grades IV thru 
VIII for leisure-time activities and found that reading ranked third. Cutts 
and Moseley’s study (19) indicated that bright second-grade to twelfth- 
grade students rate reading as the preferred subject. Witty (127) noted 
that 41 adults who had formerly been “Quiz Kids” reported that books 
helped in formulating a philosophy of life. Preference for reading, how- 
ever, held seventh or eighth place for county-college students in England, 
according to a study made by Eppel and Eppel (28). 

Sweeney (108) reported several significant correlations between read- 
ing abilities of senior boys and various fields of interest as measured by 
the Kuder Preference Record. Literary appreciation, according to Burton 
(12), tends to be fairly specific. Harris (43) and Strickland and others 
(105) stressed the importance of motivation in reading success. Carlsen 
(14), however, in a theoretical paper, suggested looking behind reading 
interests and emphasized the question: What is there in young people 
that makes them choose certain kinds of content? 


Reading in Relation to Other Subjects 


Waterman (118) found that the eye movement patterns of mature 
readers of German and English differed in no essential features. Barrett 
(7) found a substantial correlation between reading comprehension and 
grades in American history. Young (128) pointed out that the reading 
skills which are most needed in the social studies must be taught in con- 
nection with the social studies material. Wilson (125) called attention to 
the fact that the basal reading program is not sufficient to equip a child 
with reading ability to meet all his needs. Wheeler and Wheeler (123) 
found that the correlation between music reading and language reading 
was positive but low. Jones (54, 55) reported two studies dealing with 
bilingualism. In one study he used two groups equated on nonverbal 
1Q’s: one monoglot English, and one Welsh bilingual, aged 10 to 12. His 
findings indicated that group verbal intelligence tests in English may not 
accurately assess IQ’s for bilingual children. In the other study, he used 117 
pupils with similar linguistic backgrounds. Nonverbal IQ’s were signifi- 
cantly higher than verbal IQ’s, but the difference between them decreased 
as reading age increased. Bilingualism seemed to be a greater handicap 
for the low than for the high IQ pupils. 


Vocabulary 


Whereas the gross size of the reader’s vocabulary is still considered 
important, investigators are now directing their attention more and more 
toward the dimensions of vocabulary and their relationships to reading. 
Armstrong (4) reported that the size of the auditory vocabulary increases 
arithmetically from six to 12 years of age; the visual vocabulary increases 
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in a semigeometrical fashion. Hurlburt (49) found that recall was less 
than half as good as recognition, and that recall scores for nouns were 
better than for adjectives and verbs. 

Dolch (22) found that children know more words than they use. The 
London Times (64) noted that girls tend to give more varied response- 
meanings to words originally possessing precise connotations than to 
words which have had many subtle nuances in the past. For Fea (29), 
the degree of subordination used proved to be the best single index for 
measuring language. Kruglov (59) discovered that, even tho a definition 
of a higher conceptual level is presented to the young child, he tends to 
choose the response level characteristic of his own conceptual level. 

Werner and Kaplan (122) required children to define and explain why 
and in what way they derived meanings for artificial words embedded in 
sentences. They discovered that, for words acquiring meaning thru con- 
text cues, specificity of meaning was related to general laws of develop- 
ment. Hunt (48) discovered that ability to make structural analyses at the 
college level was related to both vocabulary and reading ability. 


The argument that a subject’s knowledge of words cannot adequately 
be assayed from a single well-constructed vocabulary test was not sub- 
stantiated by at least two recent studies. Russell (88) tested Grades IV 
thru XII with a tridimensional vocabulary battery containing seven sub- 
tests. A factor analysis indicated that all seven tests were highly saturated 
with a verbal meaning factor. This indicates that the usual vocabulary 
test does tend to assay these specific dimensions. Dolch and Leeds (23) 


extended this depth of meaning type of vocabulary testing to the college 
level. 


Auditory Factors 


Hypotheses relating auditory factors to reading have continued to 
receive attention. At the first-grade level, Nila (76) found high correla- 
tions between auditory abilities and reading. On the other hand, Reynolds 
(86), working at the fourth-grade level, found no such evidence. Templin 
(109), working with a group of normal hearing fourth graders, found no 
difference in their phonic knowledge of familiar words, yet her data did 
indicate that poor spellers and readers applied their phonic knowledge 
to unfamiliar words less well than did good spellers and readers. 

Lewis (62) found that six weeks of training in listening had small but 
significant effects upon reading in the intermediate grades. Poling (82), 
working with eight- to 13-year-olds, found no significant difference be- 
tween those with satisfactory and those with unsatisfactory auditory 
acuity or memory spans. For Grades VI thru XIII, Triggs (115) found 
very little growth in ability to hear and match sound. At the college level, 
Blewett (9) detected only moderate relationships between listening com- 
prehension and reading, and Schubert (90) found no difference between 
reading and listening vocabulary scores for retarded readers. 
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Freeburne and Fleischer (33) and Hall (41) found that certain musical 
backgrounds tend to increase speed of reading for high-school and college 
groups, yet the two studies disagreed on the role which IQ plays as an 
intervening variable. 

Listening to, reading, and listening to plus reading all produced signifi- 
cant information changes with eleventh-grade students, according to 
Haugh (44), but no permanent shifts in attitudes were observed. Mowbray 
(73), in evaluating the unity of attention theory, discovered that the 
auditory channels showed a greater disruption of performance when dif- 
ferent materials were simultaneously presented via auditory and visual 
channels, Further, a greater deterioration was detected for easy than for 
difficult materials. 


Speed and Retention 


Since the time that psychoeducational research first established the fact 
that good readers read faster silently than orally, much attention has been 
given to this subject. Preston and Botel’s findings (85) stressed the 
necessity of standardized timing procedures. Carlson (15) warned that 
measures of speed of reading cannot be compared unless test materials are 
comparable. Grayum’s study (38) revealed wide differences among sub- 
jects at each age level in the ability to skim. 

Mullaly (74) found that about 35 percent of the material read was 
learned in one reading and that forgetting took place rapidly at first and 
more gradually as time elapsed. Sharpe (92), concentrating on retention 
of meaningful material, found that forgetting takes place gradually as 
practice ends. 


Personality in Relation to Reading 


The dynamics of the relationship of personality to reading continues 
to be challenging. Objective evidence, tho still inadequate, has begun to 
appear. Dolch (21) pointed out that we still have graded materials, but 
no longer grade the children, and implied this might be a source of forced 
maladjustment for many children. He suggested a reading-grade table as 
an aid to classification. 

Serra (91) and Spache (102) indicated that a relationship may be 
found between retardation in reading and levels of frustration. Simon 
(97), working with 7-year-old boys in Paris, reported that body schema, 
spatio-temporal structuralization, and mental level are all related to success 
in reading. Solomon (101) found that poor readers in Grades I and III 
tended to be more impulsive and less mature and tended to evidence a 
conscious control, which for boys was directed toward unimportant details 
and for girls extended toward rigidity. Schubert’s study (89) indicated 
that retarded readers often showed difficulty getting down to business, felt 
inadequate, were uninterested in material, and tended to be excited during 
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recitations and examinations. Good readers more often than poor ones 
caught themselves daydreaming. Sheldon and Carrillo (93), after analyzing 
parents’ responses to questionnaires, could find no relationship between 
reading and daydreaming or the number of fears. 

McKillop (67), working with eleventh-grade students, concluded that 
the reader’s attitude may influence his reading when the reading responses 
involve value judgments. McGinnies and Adornetto (65) discovered that 
both normal and schizophrenic male adults showed significantly higher 
thresholds of recognition for taboo words than for neutral words. Patients 
were, however, significantly higher than normals on both taboo and 
neutral words. Haigh and Fiske (40) reported that university students 
gave short reaction times for words associated with high personal values. 

A greater number of free-association responses are given to high than 
to low frequency words, according to Cofer and Shevitz (17). Further- 
more, Lepley and Kobrick (61) detected a positive relationship between 
the frequency of use of a word and the number of synonyms and analogous 
concepts students attach to it. Postman and Conger (83) found a definite 
relationship between the recognition thresholds and the use-frequency of 
words. These experiments support Hall’s finding (42) that the more fre- 
quently a word appears in the language, the more readily it is learned and 
recalled. 

Siegel (96), working with a retarded reading group and a clinical group 
of boys, found that they both evidenced emotional disturbance. He pointed 
out that the question of what specific factors, if any, influence the direction 
of symptomatology so that one disturbed child becomes a retarded reader 
and another a stutterer is still unanswered. Boyd (10), using matched 
groups in Grades IV and V, found that poor readers were no more dis- 
turbed than normal readers and did not show lower social maturity. This 
latter conclusion concurs with Loban’s discovery (63) that there was no 
relation between the social sensitivity of adolescents and reading ability. 

Weitzenhoffer (120) could not improve the differential recognition of 
visual patterns by hypnotic suggestions. Fisher (30) split his group of 
delinquent boys (retarded three years in reading) into two sections. 
Both groups took remedial reading, but the experimental group also had 
six months of group-centered psychotherapy. Both groups made reading 
gains, but the experimental group exceeded the control group. Witty (126) 
cited studies that indicate that the reading of suitable materials aids in the 
development of a socially approved personality. 

Dahlberg, Roswell, and Chall (20) and Persons and Grumbly (80) 
pointed out the importance of utilizing the major principles of guidance 
and psychotherapy in remedial reading. Ajuriaguerra (2) and Greenblat 
(39) cautioned against ascribing reading difficulties to any single cause 
and illustrated how reading assistance may prove an important factor in 
therapy itself. Holmes (46) pointed out that the most useful psycho- 
educational therapy is that which trains those tool abilities of a subject 
to a level which will enable him to solve his problems. 
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Reading in Relation to Intelligence 


Investigations continue to show high relation between reading and in- 
telligence. Correlations of .79 and .59 between reading tests and the 
American Council on Education Psychological Examination were re- 
ported by Jackson (50) and Lee (60) respectively. Pitts (81), using 210 
eleventh-grade girls as subjects, found correlations which suggested a 
marked relationship among functional competence in mathematics, reading, 
and IQ. Triggs and others (116), found that reading skills showed a closer 
relation to verbal than to nonverbal ability. Clark (16) presented addi- 
tional evidence that reading is related to IQ at each grade level. Coleman 
(18) found that retarded readers were almost, a year retarded in perceptual 
development. Preston (84) studied 82 pupils from two schools who were 
classified as retarded readers. He found that teachers in the lower grades 
tend to overestimate retardation more than upper-grade teachers. 

Barbe and Grilk (6), tho unable to detect a relationship between speed 
of reading and IQ at the tenth-grade level, found a high correlation between 
comprehension and IQ. Stanley (103) suggested that correlation between 
reading and nonlanguage MA was due to the language component in the 
nonlanguage mental age scale! 

Tilton (110) used a factor analysis technic to investigate learning ability 
and reading in the first five grades. Hughes (47) corroborated many 
studies when he found that achievement in various language abilities 
tended to be positively correlated. Sheldon and Hatch (94, 95) continued 
to report on the strengths and weaknesses of good and poor readers in 
Grades I thru XII. In Grade II they found that beyond certain general 
deficiencies in both groups, poor readers’ weaknesses are in sight vocab- 
ulary, word analysis, recall, phonetics, and reversals. At the sixth-grade 
level, the outstanding weaknesses of the poor readers were related to recall, 
tendency to guess words from form, and phonetic inadequacies. 

Holmes (45) utilized psychographs to illustrate the syndromes for slow 
and nonpowerful college readers on some 40 variables in the areas of 
intelligence, linguistic, motor, oculomotor, and personality factors. A new 
statistical technic was developed to make a substrata-factor analysis in 
order to discover the organization of the factors which underlie both speed 
and power of reading. 


Hygiene of Reading 


During the past three years, 10 research studies dealing with phases of 
the hygiene of reading have been published. McGinnies, Comer, and Lacey 
(66) studied the effects of word length and word frequency upon recogni- 
tion thresholds. Perry (79) reported that Arabic numerals could be read 
aloud faster and with fewer errors than Roman numerals. According to 
McNamara, Paterson, and Tinker (68), variation from 8- to 24-point type 
seems to have little, if any, influence on reading speed in Grades I and II. 
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However, in the third grade, the pupils read 10-, 12-, and 14-point type 
faster than either smaller or larger type. An evaluation of the influence of 
size of type on good and poor readers in these grades would have con- 
stituted an interesting extension of this study. North and Jenkins (77) 
found that speed and comprehension were greater with spaced-unit typog- 
raphy than with either square-span or standard typography. 

What influence does the vibration of one’s book have on the speed of 
reading? Tinker (113) reported that 6-point type when vibrating 4¢ 
inch, 5 cycles per second, is read 10 percent more slowly than 10-point 
type. Small type, vibration, and the use of italics combine to produce a 
relatively large drop in speed of perception. In an investigation con- 
cerned with reading 6-point italic type, Tinker (112) reported that speed 
of reading increased with increase in illumination from 1 to 10 to 25 
foot-candles, but there was very little gain when illumination was in- 
creased to 50 foot-candles. Tinker (111) also found that experimentally 
determined foot-candle levels are much lower than the levels computed 
by the Weston-Crouch system. 

Zaccaria and Bitterman’s study (129) suggested the undesirability of 
single-lamp, AC-operated fluorescent fixtures. In another report Tinker 
(114) concluded that, since visual adaptation influences the intensity 
preference, a reader's judgment should not be used as a basis for pre- 
scribing illumination for efficient reading. 


Neurological and Physical Factors 


Buswell (13) studied the relationship between the rate of thinking and 
rate of reading comprehension at the college level. The data only partially 
supported the original hypothesis, which was that rate of thinking should 
be the principal determinant of rate of reading; and therefore the author 
concluded that more analytical studies with more complex designs are 
needed to investigate this problem. 

Earlier studies have suggested that reading instruction should not be 
started until the child has reached a degree of maturity which is 65 to 72 
percent of his final organismic age. Tyler (117) took issue with this sug- 
gestion. He also questioned the Olson-Millard concept of an organismic 
age. Eaines (25) reported that chemical analysis of the blood of 30 cases 
of poor readers failed to disclose any significant abnormalities. 

French’s study (34) indicated that children with retardation in oral 
reading that is not attributable to known extrinsic causes are significantly 
inferior in kinesthetic recognition to children who are not retarded in 
oral reading. 

Handedness is one of the long-standing issues in reading. Smith (99) 
reported no significant differences between good and poor readers with 
respect to hand, eye, foot, or ear preference, and no significant differences 
in relation to eye-hand combinations. Granjon-Galifret and Ajuriaguerra 
(36) reported that poor readers are more apt to have mixed eye-hand 
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dominance than good readers. Stevenson and Robinson (104) reported 
a tendency for bright pupils who preferred their right hands and left eves 
to move from right to left in picture arrangement before reading instruc- 
tion. After a year of instruction in left-to-right reading, most pupils over- 
came this confused directional tendency. 

Jensen (51, 52) reported on the influence of reading direction (left- 
right or right-left) on profile drawings. His findings showed that, regardless 
of the direction of the established reading habit or the amount of practice 
in reading, the tendency to draw profiles facing toward the left was present 
in all cultural groups. Krise (58) found that adults who showed no 
reversals in prose reading did show them with artificial symbols. He con- 
cluded that reversals are due to difficulty in space perception and lack of 
familiarity with the proper relationship between these reversed symbols 
and their background. 

The very important area of brain potentials in relation to reading merits 
more attention. Pepin, Kibbee, and Wells (78) agreed with the main thesis 
of Knott’s 1938 study, and their results confirmed Knott’s findings. How- 
ever, these authors indicated the necessity of a new approach to the study 
of brain potentials during silent and oral reading. 

Mitchell’s study (72), altho inconclusive, indicated a new approach to 
the speed question. Strother (106) concluded from his study that subjects 
who best simulated the emotions described in poems showed a widespread 
involvement as evidenced by muscle potential reactions taken from arms 
and legs while reading the poems. 


Functional Efficiency of the Eyes and Reading 


Freeburne (32) found no significant correlation between figural after- 
effect and scores on a silent reading test, except in the case of the subtest 
Selection of Key Words. Murroughs (75) found no significant correla- 
tion between reading test scores and retinal rivalry rates. No significant 
changes in retinal rivalry rates resulted from training. 

In a detailed study, Robinson and Huelsman (87) found only slight 
intercorrelations between reading tests and visual tests. Knox (57) found 
that for best results observations of symptoms should be combined with 
visual screening tests. Eames (26) reported that myopia and astigmatism 
occur about as frequently among good as among poor readers, and that 
hypermetropia occurs 30 percent more frequently among poor readers. 
Edson, Bond, and Cook (27) found no evidence among 188 fourth graders 
to support the opinion that reading achievement in general is limited by 
poor vision. 

Can the eyes perceive a larger unit when the stimuli are organized into 
meaningful content than when they are presented in meaningless array? 
Miller, Bruner, and Postman (70) used an interesting experimental design 
and found that subjects do not perceive more letters when meaningfully 
presented, but fill in the missing letters. Using pronounceable nonsense 
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words as stimuli, Solomon and Postman (100) secured from 35 college 
subjects evidence which supported the assumption that frequency of prior 


usage of the nonsense words was a significant determiner of variation in 
tachistoscopic recognition. 


Mishkin and Forgays (71) found that adult subjects were significantly 
better at recognizing English words presented below and to the right of 
the fixation point than they were with English words presented above or 
to the left. The 19 bilingual subjects recognized English words 40 percent 
better at the right of the fixation point, and recognized Yiddish words 
25 percent better at the left of the fixation point. In a similar study Forgays 
(31), using six males and six females at each level from Grade II to 
Grade XV, reported that the recognition of words presented to the right 


of fixation is superior to the recognition of words presented to the left 
and is related to educational levels. 


Gilbert (35) studied the nature and growth of oculomotor ability thru 
the first nine years of school and at the upper levels of the university. 
The results indicated that physiological, as well as psychological, factors 
are related to reading at all levels. His data indicated that the oculomotor 


functional efficiency is much more important to reading readiness than has 
formerly been appreciated. 
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CHAPTER II 


Reading: Instruction 


WILLIAM D. SHELDON 


I, THE most recent REVIEW dealing with language arts, Davis (30) sum- 
marized research in reading at the secondary level, and Keyser (69) dealt 
with research at the elementary level. Keyser noted the need for experi- 
mentation involving superior students, word-recognition skills, methods 
of instruction, and the comparison of boys and girls in reading achieve- 
ment. A number of investigations contained in the present review pertain 
to these areas and indicate that the need has reached the level of awareness 
and investigation. 

Important books on the teaching of reading that have appeared within 
the last three years are those of Anderson and Dearborn (3), Artley (4), 
Carter and McGinnis (20), Center (22), Simpson (101), and Tinker 
(116). The first of these is the most valuable research source but is limited 
largely to the primary grades. ; 

Gates (41) summarized for the classroom teacher research findings con- 
cerning the actual teaching of reading, and Gray (50, 51, 52) contributed 
his extensive annual reviews of studies. Further research relating to read- 
ing as a part of the curriculum and as a clinical problem is found in mono- 
graphs edited by Gray (47) and by Robinson (93). Gray (49) also con- 
tributed a valuable summary of methods of teaching reading and writing 
in various countries for UNESCO. These works are supplemented by 
Smith’s article (104) on the historical aspects of reading instruction and 
Tinker’s approaches (115) to evaluating children’s reading achievement. 

One of the major recent contributions in the field of reading instruction 
is the number of good reading workbooks at the college level. A listing 
of these should include those by Baker (6), Brown (16), Cosper and 
Griffin (26), Dallmann and Sheridan (29), Gilbert (43), Glock (44), 
Judson (67), Sheldon and Carrillo (97), Strang (109), Wise, Congleton, 
and Morris (127), and Witty (130). 


Reading Readiness 


The concept of readiness has been widely discussed, and several aspects 
of it have been the subject of experimentation. McCracken (75) found 
that audio-visual aids used at the first-grade level led to an improvement 
in reading ability and that readiness tests did not indicate children’s 
progress accurately. Parent-child interactions of 108 six- and seven-year- 
olds were studied by Milner (83). Her hypothesis that good reading per- 
formance is related to “high” family social status appeared to be sub- 
stantiated. Konski’s dissertation (73) dealt with a study of the variance 
between males and females in both reading readiness and reading achieve- 
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ment. In contrast to some previous studies, the conclusions drawn indicate 
that there is no difference between the sexes in readiness at the beginning 


of Grade I. 


Elementary-School Teaching 


Gerberich (42) compared the findings of various studies with respect 
to the effectiveness of reading instruction in modern and in conventional 
or traditional schools. Bedell and Nelson (8) conducted an experiment 
with 60 intermediate-grade girls in order to determine the effect of teach- 
ing three technics of word attack as opposed to teaching no direct method 
of attack. No significant differences were obtained from pre- and post-test 
results, but the authors listed certain implications of their study. For 
example, superior children learned word-attack concepts thru everyday 
reading whereas average pupils profited from direct instruction. Hughes 
(63) studied 100 boys and girls from Grade III thru Grade VIII. Girls 
were found to be superior in comprehension in Grades III and IV. Factors 
involved in the instruction-learning situation and their influence on first- 
grade reading were studied by Brucker (17). The results emphasized the 
need for aiding teachers to plan and organize their instructional technics. 

McMickle (79) studied grouping methods designed to prevent first- 
grade children from being labeled with respect to their reading ability. 
In a study done by Sheldon and Hatch (99), the strengths and weaknesses 
of a group of third graders were analyzed. Kaar (68) discussed the 
results of an experiment in which third-grade children received individ- 
ualized reading instruction. Several children were taught by the usual 
group procedures while the children in several other classes received 
individual instruction using the Fernald approach. The gains made by 
the two groups after six months as measured by the Progressive Reading 
Test favored the children taught by the group method, but teachers of 
the experimental classes felt that the individualized approach had many 
values not reflected in the test results. Yoakam (135) offered several 
suggestions for securing differentiated materials for reading instruction 
in the elementary school. 

Nardelli (85) studied some aspects of creative reading. Specific in- 
struction to a group of sixth-grade children resulted in significant gains 
(over a control group) in one section of a creative reading test on 
detecting propaganda. Differences in interpreting authors’ suggestions 
and feelings were not significant. White (126) reported a study of inter- 
class grouping of 279 pupils in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. Achieve- 
ments were somewhat above expected growth. Seven disadvantages and 
two advantages of the program were listed by parents. Teaching seemed 
easier because of less spread in the groups. Hester (59) surveyed class- 
room problems in the teaching of reading thru a questionnaire sent to 800 
teachers. Gregg (54) studied some characteristics of instruction in the 
Three R’s and found the most frequently observed activities in reading 
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centered around (a) reading a text, (b) answering the teacher’s questions, 
(c) reading aloud from the book, and (d) using the workbook provided. 


Secondary-School Teaching 


Simpson (101) presented, as a practical guide to high-school teachers. 
eight programs already in use in various high schools. Bond (14) reported 
a three-year program for improvement of reading. During those years, 
work with 103 students brought about an average gain in reading ability 
of 22 months. 

Sheldon (96) found a significant difference between both the intellectual 
and reading abilities of twelfth-grade superior and retarded students. 
Within the two groups there were wide ranges of reading skill. Wheeler 
(124) presented a plan for a speeded reading program for high-school 
students. A description of different types of poor readers and how they can 
be helped was given by Loos (74). The need for developing independent 
methods of attacking words was discussed by McCullough (77). Five 
methods of word analysis used by good readers were illustrated. 

Gray (46) described the essentials of a sound reading program in the 
high school and divided readers into five separate groups. He gave sug- 
gestions for dealing effectively with each group. Fay (37) demonstrated 
ways in which teachers can adjust instruction in Grades VII to IX to the 
individual reading abilities of their students. Methods by which a student 
can be made aware of his specific reading disability and methods thru 
which disabilities may be corrected were presented by Dehl (31). Cushman 
and Green (28) described the development of a citywide reading pro- 
gram in Philadelphia. 


Word Analysis and Word Recognition 


A review of the literature dealing with the developmental role of 
phonetics in reading was presented by Witty (131). McDowell (78) 
tested fourth graders in an attempt to find out whether a mechanical 
approach to reading, such as the sounding of letters, jeopardized the true 
nature of reading. Even tho the students who used the phonetic method 
had higher intelligence scores, their reading results were not superior to a 
group using a more meaningful method. Harrington (57), after studying 
500 second-grade youngsters, found that phonics had the highest rela- 
tionship to reading performance while mental age had but a slight in- 
fluence. 

Black (12) checked on the pronunciation of consonants in syllabic 
situations. The analyzed words appeared in at least 14 different basal 
readers series. An implication of the study was the need for a more 
careful preparation in a phonetic analysis program. 

Experimental evidence that practice in discriminating sounds in spoken 
words is valuable in reading was presented by Durrell and Murphy (34) in 
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their abstract of studies. However, no relation was found between speed 
of reading and accuracy of articulation, auditory acuity, or singing 
ability. Some of the studies showed a higher correlation between ability 
to identify sounds in spoken words and reading, mental age, and extent 
of vocabulary. 

A comparison of the word recognition proficiency of first- and second- 
grade German and American children was carried out by Preston (90). He 
concluded that the superiority of German children was due to the struc- 
iure of the language and to educational policies. Studies by Hunt (64), 
Templin (113), and Triggs (120) involving phonetic abilities are re- 
viewed in Chapter I. 

A handbook devoted to the basic vocabulary for elementary reading 
instruction was developed by Knipp (72). Using Form L of the Revised 
Stanford-Binet Scale, Feifel (38) found that the vocabulary definition 
errors of 900 children were omissions and incorrect definitions. He also 
found a gradual progression in the types of errors made with increasing 
age, the mistakes of older children being similar in type and frequency 
to those of normal adults. Vocabulary analysis of second-grade texts 
caused Vollbrecht (121) to conclude that for a second grader to read 
all second-grade basal books would require a high degree of reading 
ability. Gammon’s study (40) tends to verify that primary-grade readers 
contain vocabularies that make for difficult reading. The reading difficulties 
experienced by intermediate-grade pupils when they are confronted with 
the materials of various content subjects were classified by Johnson (66) 
into six areas. Sutton (110) worked with a group of 36 third-grade 
children in an effort to determine whether the intensive study of words 
improves reading performance. The average gain was ‘49 of a grade, 
which was found. to be significant. 


Improvement of Reading 


Numerous studies and summaries of college improvement programs 
were compiled by Causey (21). Cosper and Mills (27) reported that an 
experimental reading program at Purdue University increased speed and 
comprehension of reading. In a similar study of 322 U. S. Naval Academy 
midshipmen, divided into a reading-instruction group and a control group. 
Potter (88) demonstrated that rate and comprehension scores for the 
trained group were significantly higher than for the untrained midshipmen. 
An evaluation of selected features of the reading and study program at 
the University of Missouri, as set forth in Ranson’s dissertation (91), 
indicated that a reading and study program increased students’ grade- 
point averages. 

By using the reading rate controller in a voluntary reading-improvement 
program with 1832 Air Force officers, Staton and Maize (106) found 
rate of reading to be improved in most cases. The authors believe that 
the improvement reflected a change in habits and efforts rather than in 
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reading ability. At Arizona State College, Johnson (65) used two technics 
in succeeding years in a reading-improvement course. One year, reading 
skills were taught directly; the second year, group psychotherapy was 
used. Johnson reported significant gains in performance on the Jowa 
Silent Reading Test both years. An experiment designed to improve the 
reading skills of a professional adult group was reported by Engle (36). 
Emphasis was placed on regular individual practice and development of 
comprehension. Holmes (60) presented evidence that a training program 
based upon his substrata theory of reading resulted in significant gains 
in effective reading speed for a group of gifted executives. A detailed 
description of the teaching technics was given. Parry (86) described the 
reading and study skills program at Drake University. 

An evaluation of mechanical means for improving reading ability was 
contained in Witty’s review (129). It should be noted that at any level 
of instruction the main requirements for effective reading remain: (a) 
careful evaluation of each child’s potential, (b) a variety of books and 
reading experiences, (c) high motivation, and (d) sufficient time to 
enable the student to attain skills in reading according to his most pressing 
needs. 

In an experiment reported by McCracken (76), the use of filmstrips 
as an adjunct to the basal readers was found to improve interest and 
attention span, to bring about effective discussions among students, and 
to result in greater group participation. Allen (1) tested 688 sixth 
graders to determine the effectiveness of various forms of film com- 
mentaries upon the learning of factual material. It appears that the more 
difficult the commentary is to read, the greater its effect upon the learning 
of content material from the film presentation. Further work was done 
with films by Witty and Fitzwater (132). Their subjects were second- 
grade children from six Chicago schools. Following the showing of each 
of four films, the associated film reader was read. The lessons included word 
study, discussion, and related reading. The magnetic sound track projector 
recorded aspects of language development. Testing procedures showed a 
slightly greater gain in reading scores during the experimental period 
than during the control period. 

In an experiment designed to investigate improving the reading skills 
of average and above-average children, Bish (11) used the tachistoscope 
and reading rate accelerator with twelfth-grade students. Twenty-two of 
24 pupils showed improvement in reading rate, but this group of 24 showed 
a slight loss in comprehension. Rate of reading increases were maintained 
by 50 percent of the group nine weeks following the training period. 

Several general conclusions were drawn by Malter (82) in his review 
of 10 studies done within the last 25 years on the presentation of graphic 
materials, There was no definitive evidence to indicate that the picture, 
circle, bar, or line graph is most effective for a specific grade level. 
Smith and Tate (102) reported that for subjects trained with the 
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tachistoscope, rate increased but comprehension decreased. Witty, Stolarz, 
and Cooper (133) described a voluntary reading-improvement program for 
freshmen in which the tachistoscope and reading-rate accelerator were 


used. Large gains as measured by the Jowa Silent Reading Test were 
reported. 


Remedial Instruction 


Robinson (92) outlined criteria by which the success of any remedial 
program should be judged. Many schools offer special help in checking 
on factors that may contribute to reading difficulties. Traxler’s survey 
of 217 schools (119) indicated that a number of the sampled schools 
check on auditory and visual functioning. Corrective reading classes are 
usually held during the regular school day, with less than 10 percent 
of the students in remedial programs. A confirming survey by Boyd and 
Schwiering (15) showed that the amount of remedial aid is on the 
increase; the average amount of time given is more than an hour a day. 

Stauffer (107) reported the use of an experience-approach and kines- 
thetic-tactile technic with an eight-year-old boy. In an effort to identify 
the needs of children with reading disabilities, Bond (13) studied 50 
children. Alm (2) discussed the plan of diagnosis and instruction and 
the resulting gains in reading in a program of individual help over 
a five-week period. 

Schofield (95) described remedial classes held for the last three to 
five years in two Minneapolis schools. Three to six children met in 
groups for 30- to 60-minute periods. Comprehension, ability to follow 
directions, and the development of more adequate personal relationships 
were stressed. In a group approach to remedial instruction, Delacato 
and Delacato (32) conducted a six-week reading clinic utilizing a social 
studies program within the framework of a permissive group environment. 
Thru the use of a “total-push” program extending over a span of six weeks, 
Coleman (24) obtained mean achievement scores with 20 subjects equal to 
five times the improvement expected had the students remained in their 
regular classes. 

At the college level, 50 students were the subjects of an experiment 
conducted by Barbe (7), who set out to determine the improvement which 
could be obtained in reading, the relative permanency of these gains, 
and the significance of any change in college grades. Mouly (84) studied 
the effects of a remedial program on scholastic grades. When only the 
students who completed the course were considered, there was a signifi- 
cant difference in their favor with respect to grades. However, there 
was no evidence that a student’s academic gain, if he took the course, was 
related to the ratio between his original scores on a reading test and on 
the American Council on Education Psychological Examination. 

An investigation of the types of trade books that are most useful 
for free reading by retarded readers was made by Holmes (61). 
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Interest Factors 


Sutton (111) reported an attempt to improve reading skills thru 
building interest in reading. Rudisill (94) checked children’s preferences 
for color as against other qualities in book illustrations. An implica- 
tion of the study was that the picture has a satisfying effect in pro- 
portion to its success in making the content appear lifelike. The interest 
factor was the controlled variable in a study .by Bernstein (9) who ex- 
amined ways in which reading interest may be related to comprehension. 
Students became more involved in the “interest” selection, they had a 
higher degree of comprehension, and they considered interesting material 
easier to read. A questionnaire was used by Powell (89) to ascertain 
reading interests of 366 college students. The physical appearance of read- 
ing materials seemed to play an important role. Altho the students indi- 
cated a definite interest in reading during their leisure time, other ac- 
tivities took preference over reading. Coppa (25) reported the reactions of 
kindergarten children to storybooks read by the teachers. He found that 
children liked the books read most frequently by the teacher, and that 
they enjoyed stories of children, animals, airplanes, boats, and other 
machines. Fanciful books were preferred but “could happen” stories 
were selected when realistic characters were involved. Grambs (45) 
discussed the development of lifetime reading habits. 


The extent to which voluntary reading of books aids in the mastering 
of developmental tasks was discussed by Weingarten (122). Question- 
naires were submitted to 1256 freshmen and sophomores in 17 colleges. 
Weingarten found that only a small percent of the students’ voluntary 
reading was purposive. Cansler (18) found that those college students 
favorably inclined toward a subject tended not to be influenced in their 
selection of editorials as much as students with highly unfavorable feel- 
ings. Editorials which reinforced unfavorable attitudes tended to be the 
choice of students holding negative views. 


Physical Factors 


Forty subjects ranging in age from eight to 46 years, all of whom 
were reading disability cases, were tested by Coleman (23) to determine 
the extent of their perceptual development. Perceptual retardation was 
found for 31 of the subjects. He also found that retardation is related 
to age. One of the very few studies undertaken to retest the findings of 
another investigation was reported by Huelsman (62). Previously. 
Harmon (55, 56) had found that educational achievement was enhanced 
if classrooms were scientifically lighted. Huelsman, however, found no 
significant differences in achievement between fifth-grade children taught 
in a “coordinated classroom” lighted according to Harmon’s specifications 
and a control group taught in a regular classroom. 
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Home Factors 


Whether or not the home environment affects reading was the subject 
of several investigations. Strang (108) made a study of the reading 
autobiography of superior children in which she found about one-half had 
learned to read before going to school. Some learned by themselves but 
most were taught by their parents or other relatives. A 12-year-old 
girl who had been having reading difficulties was cited by Towle (117). 
One of the major underlying factors related to the child’s reading problem 
appeared to be her emotional instability, which seemed to stem from a 
sibling rivalry conflict. Apparently a refusal to participate in the endeavors 
of her peers deprived this child of usual adolescent experiences, and the 
net result was reflected in the reading disability. 

Sheldon and Cutts (98) sent questionnaires to the parents of 868 
students, half of whom had been rated as good readers and the other 
half, as poor readers. Areas focused upon were pupil likes and dislikes 
for school activities, methods of parental control, interests and hobbies, 
verbal communication, and parental level of aspiration for the child. 

Children’s choices in television programs were reported by Witty (128). 
Students, parents, and teachers indicated that there has been a slight 
increase in time spent in televiewing from 1950 to 1953. As students 
grow older a decrease in viewing takes place. Wells and Lynch (123) 
studied the amount of free reading accomplished by children in the inter- 
mediate grades. They selected 158 students in whose homes television 
operation was standard procedure for one or more years. From answers 
to a questionnaire, it was concluded that the population sampled spent 
a fair amount of time in free reading. No detrimental effects on reading 
as a consequence of televiewing were noted. 


Readability 


The increased interest in readability is reflected in many new articles. 
Mallinson, Sturm, and Mallinson (80, 81) discussed conclusions reached 
in previous studies concerning the difficulty of science textbooks and 
presented readability scores for 20 high-school chemistry texts as de- 
termined thru the use of the Flesch formula. Forbes and Cottle (39) 
analyzed five technics for evaluating reading difficulty in relation to 
27 commonly used standardized tests. They gave a summary of the de- 
velopment of Forbes’s method and comparative statistics for this new 
method. Spache (105) reported a new readability formula for primary- 
grade materials. Swanson and Fox (112) were concerned with the value 
of the use of readability formulas at the adult level. They concluded 
that formulas can be used to predict differences in comprehension be- 
tween two versions of the same material. However, the ratings given by 
the formulas did not prove to be valuable in predicting differences | in 
readership or retention of material. 
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Klare (71) presented a table to facilitate the use of the Dale-Chall 
readability formula. In a subsequent article Klare (70) evaluated several 
readability formulas and found that the Gray-Leary, Dale-Chall, and 
Flesch formulas measure much the same aspects of adult readability. 
With the aid of a readability technic Smith (103) constructed a problem 
checklist for parents. Tinker (114) studied the effect of slanted text 
upon readability. He suggested that a major portion of retardation in 
reading speed is due to the reduced visibility of print. 

Wood (134) used the Yoakam and the Dale-Chall formulas and 
teacher evaluations in the assessment of 12 intermediate-grade texts 
in science and social science; he found that teacher judgments and the 
formula ratings of the books were extremely close. Dunnette and Maloney 
(33), in a factorial analysis of the original and the simplified Flesch 
formulas, found that the latter could be applied with greater accuracy 
and less time. England, Thomas, and Paterson (35) found a high relia- 
bility for both the original and the simplified Flesch formulas. Wheeler 
and Smith (125) described a new formula for use by the classroom 
teacher in the primary grades. 


Other Studies 


Carrillo and Sheldon (19) discussed a design for an instrument to 
measure flexibility of reading rate. Grayum (53) tested 25 students in 
each of several groups (fourth, seventh, and tenth grades, and under- 
graduate and graduate college students). Eye-movement photographs and 
observations were made while the subject skimmed a social studies selec- 
tion, and tests were given to check comprehension. Her conclusions 
were that individuals rated superior in skimming ability utilized more 
technics, such as originality of approach, thinking, and flexibility of rate. 
than those subjects low in skimming proficiency. Baker (5) demonstrated 
that superior reading ability is positively correlated with a number of 
abilities, such as verbal meaning and word discrimination, but not with 
space perception or memory span. 

In his examination of the current status of reading and writing 
thruout the world, Gray (49) came to the following conclusions concern- 
ing the effectiveness of various methods of teaching reading: (a) any 
given method does not secure equally good or poor results—other 
factors, such as mental ability, influence the end product; (b) contrast- 
ing methods produce different results depending upon the aim of the 
method; (c) effective progress in learning to read results from appro- 
priate emphasis on all essential aspects of efficient reading. Gray (48) 
also refuted the notion that reading is not being taught in the schools 
of today. He cited the numerous experiments and publications of the 
last 25 years bearing on the subject. 

Studies devised to ascertain parental thoughts about reading were 
reported by Peterson (87) and Sheppard (100). These indicate that 
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parents have the notion that emphasis should be placed upon developing 
specific reading skills, but that emphasis on better communications can 
lead to an improvement of the curriculum and more satisfactory relations 
between school and home. Townsend (118) summarized 80 research 
articles and reports concerned with the interrelationships between reading 
and other language arts. 


Needed Research 


A review of the recent research indicates that progress has been made 
in meeting current needs relating to instruction in reading. Nevertheless, 
there still remains the task of disseminating new concepts and re-em- 
phasizing some old ideas where they will do the most good, namely, in 
the classroom. 


Altho this need to channel methods into schoolrooms is imperative, the 
importance of re-evaluating our theoretical foundations is nonetheless 
pressing. Instructional problems are included in the valuable discussions 
of research needs in reading given by Betts, Dolch, Gates, Harris, Russell, 
Strang, Witty, and Yoakam in the symposium on “Unsolved Problems 
in Reading” in Elementary English (10, 58). 


Because of current criticism of the reading instruction program in our 
schools, more studies should be made to evaluate the efficiency of our 
present teaching methods contrasted with methods used in “the good 
old days.” The effectiveness of adult reading programs deserves study. 
Further study of the question of readiness for reading, the value of 
phonetic instruction, the effects of reading on children, and the results 
of remedial reading instruction outside the regular classroom needs to 
be done. 
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CHAPTER III 
Oral and Written Language 


JOHN J. DEBOER 





Is THE period since the Review last published its research summary on 
the language arts, perhaps the most significant development has been 
the appearance of the first two volumes of the report of the Commission 
on the English Curriculum of the National Council of Teachers of English. 
The first of these, The English Language Arts (77), described an over- 
all modern language arts program from kindergarten thru college. The 
second, Language Arts for Today’s Children (78), concerned itself with 
language arts in the elementary school. Succeeding volumes will deal 
with the high school, the college, and teacher education. The pub- 
lished reports reveal the areas of agreement that exist among classroom 
teachers and research workers on the numerous issues involved in the 
planning of the language arts curriculum. 

Burrows (11) dealt with the teaching of the language arts in a recent 
book on the education of middle-grade children. Burrows and others (12) 
revised their widely read book on the writing of elementary-school 
children. 

Much discussed and debated in the last two years was Fries’s new 
book (38) on the structure of the English sentence which suggests a 
new approach to the classification of words and the structural patterns of 
sentences. This book is likely to be more influential among linguists 
than among textbook makers and teachers, at least in the immediate 
future. An example of the resistance which his analysis has met is the 
brochure by Warfel (101). 

Several recently published volumes are concerned with the study of 
language. Among these, one of the most useful is that by Carroll (14), 
who gave a readable and scholarly summary of linguistic, sociological, 
and psychological studies of language. His volume is an outcome of a 
report written originally at the request of the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. Miller (72) described in detail the verbal behavior of children 
as part of a broader survey of research in communication. Gans, Stendler, 
and Almy (39) discussed the language problems of the young child in 
school. 

Smith (89, 90) continued her annual annotated lists of selected ref- 
erences on English at the elementary and secondary levels. Carroll’s 
book, already mentioned, supplied extensive bibliographies on many 
aspects of language and language teaching. Hunt (49) contributed a 
selected bibliography on communication, and Haugh (42) listed major 
references on the communication skills to date. McCarthy (64) supplied 
perhaps the most comprehensive bibliography on language development 
in children. A bibliography on child language by Leopold (59) included 
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titles thru 1946. A thoro bibliographical study of the interrelationships of 
language and personality was made by Russell (85). Discussions of 
problems in the language arts which call for further research are found 
in a publication edited by Smith (91). 


Language Development in Children 


The most comprehensive general summary of language development 
of children was made by McCarthy (64). Lodge (60) described the 
developmental characteristics of childhood related to the language arts 
curriculum. A series summarizing research on factors that influence 
language growth included articles by Wells (102) on the child’s equip- 
ment for language growth, by McCarthy (62) on home influences, by 
Strickland (93) on school influences, and by Crosby (20) on com- 
munity influences. Another series included a survey by DeBoer (25) 
of studies on the sociological factors in language development and a 
discussion of the implications of research on language development for 
home and school practices by Herrick and Leary (43). 

Studies of specialized aspects of language development also appeared. 
Mowrer, Irwin, and Templin (75) presented a series of illuminating 
papers on the speech development of the young child. Catalano and 
McCarthy (15), in a study of children who had spent much of their 
infancy in an institution and who were not released for adoption, found 
a positive correlation between IQ’s at later ages and various measures 
of infant speech. Dawe (23) studied an experimental group of pre- 
school and kindergarten children in an educational program which 
stressed training in the understanding of words and concepts, looking 
at and discussing pictures, listening to poems and stories, and going 
on short excursions. On tests of vocabulary, of home living information, 
and of general science information, the experimental group made signifi- 
cantly greater gains than the control group. The experimental group 
gained significantly in IQ, while the mean score of the control group 
declined two IQ points. 

In a study of the qualitative language responses of 900 children 
between the ages of six and 14, Feifel and Lorge (32) found significant 
differences between the responses of younger and older children. They 
found that younger children perceive words as concrete ideas and 
emphasize their isolated or particular aspects whereas older children 
stress the abstract or “class” features of the word meanings. Ford (35), 
in a study of 1159 New Zealand children of ages seven to 13, found wide 
differences in length of sentences and quality of composition. He found 
that there was small improvement from one age group to the next; 
that children had more difficulty with explanatory than with reproductive 
themes; and that there was a gradual development in unity, continuity, 
clarity, and complexity. Ford also found a high correlation between com- 
position quality and verbal intelligence. There was a slow development 
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of the ability to select essential material, to arrange material logically, 
and to write a well-proportioned story. There was a tendency, especially 
among the boys, to write narrative rather than descriptive, and realistic 
rather than imaginative compositions. The writing of most children 
exhibited an extreme paucity of expressive words. Ford emphasized 
that children need a wide range of experience and that theme topics 
should be related to children’s experiences. 

By means of English usage tests given to children and their parents, 
Noel (80) sought to determine the relationship between the child's 
language usage and the quality of the language usage employed by his 
parents, the relationship between the child’s language usage and the 
occupation of the father, and the relationship between the quality of the 
child’s language usage and the frequency with which his parents used 
oral expression. She concluded that there is close correspondence between 
the language usage of elementary-school children and their parents: 
that the teacher can help the child to overcome some of his errors in 
language usage; that the cooperation of the home is needed in the im- 
provement of children’s language usage; that if IQ is held constant, the 
parent’s occupation is not a material factor in the quality of the child’s 
language usage; and that children’s language usage is improved when 
parents frequently participate in situations calling for oral expression. 
The last conclusion certainly suggests the need for additional research. 

Russell (85) summarized research on the interrelationships of the 
language arts and personality with emphasis on developmental influences. 
McCarthy (63) stressed the close relationship between language develop- 
ment and personality, and dealt with such specific problems as stuttering. 
submissiveness, and aggressiveness. 

Darcy (22) found that bilingual Puerto Rican children made signifi- 
cantly higher scores on the Pintner General Ability Tests: Non-Language 
than on the Pintner General Ability Tests: Verbal. Mayans (70) studied 
Puerto Rican migrant pupils in New York City and found that those 
who were enrolled in regular classes scored higher in three tests of 
English mastery than those separated from English-speaking groups. 

Anastasi and D’Angelo (3) compared the language development of 
Negro and white preschool children. They found that white girls sur- 
passed white boys in mean sentence length, but that Negro boys sur- 
passed Negro girls in this respect, especially among Negro children from 
unmixed neighborhoods. The over-all race differences in mean sentence 
length were slightly favorable to the white children. Austin (6) described 
English programs in representative Negro high schools in Texas. 


Language and Social Class 


Khater (54) found that upper-class children of kindergarten age speak 
more about themselves and their own possessions, while lower-class 
children tend to speak more about the outside world of people and 
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things. He also found that in speaking about their experiences the upper- 
class children tend to draw from both the immediate and the remote in 
place, and from the past and present in time, while the lower-class 
children tend to draw mostly from their immediate present environment 
and to project themselves into the future. Upper-class children are in- 
clined to listen to each other and comment upon each other’s speech 
freely and spontaneously, while lower-class ones are inclined to remain 
silent until they are drawn out of their shells. In discussion, altho most 
of the children from both classes are concerned with the problems under 
discussion, more of the upper-class children tend to concentrate on 
the problem and to contribute to its solution, while lower-class children 
tend more to drop the problem from their minds and devote more at- 
tention to the narration of personal experiences. Khater also reported 
that patterns of language used by upper-class children are, in general, 
more mature. Pronunciation among them is on an adult level, and the 
structure of their sentences is more mature and closer to standard English. 
Nothing was found, however, to suggest the existence of a separate 
dialect in either the upper or the lower class. Khater observed a common 
developmental pattern, with an increasing proportion of compound and 
complex sentences and a comparable distribution of the parts of speech. 
All children were concerned with the mastery of the subordination and 
coordination of ideas. 


The Curriculum in the Language Arts 


Numerous public-school systems published new and forward-looking 
programs in English instruction. Among these were Denver (27), Minne- 
apolis (73), New York (79), San Diego (86), and San Francisco (87). 
Thomas (95) suggested the semantic approach to language study in 
senior English classes. Mielenz (71) reported the conclusions of a work- 
shop seminar dealing with the development of writing skills in secondary 
schools. Alexovits (2) described the cooperative development of an 
English program in a community junior college. Integration of English 
with other school subjects was illustrated in detailed reports by Freeland 
(36) and Thompson (96). McNess (67) described an orientation course 
in creative skills for students in the first year of junior high school. 
The influential curriculum volumes of the National Council of Teachers 
of English have already been mentioned. 

Schrom (88) asked entering freshmen at the University of Missouri 
what the offerings of their English courses had been and studied the re- 
lationships between these offerings and the students’ performance on 
placement tests. He found, as other investigators before him have found. 
that formal grammar drill is much in evidence in all classifications of 
schools, especially during the first two years of high school; that there 
is a decline in emphasis on grammar in the later years; that fewer 
than one-half of the students reported theme writing during each year 
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of study; and that students whose offerings emphasized literature were supe- 
rior in effective expression to those whose offerings emphasized grammar. 

Munski (76) asked 156 Iowa high-school graduates to indicate the 
frequency and effectiveness of use of various types of communication. 
He found that writing was not employed very extensively; even letter 
writing (other than social letters) was relatively unimportant. The 
major speech activities were conversation and telephoning. Cummings 
(21) made an analytical study of dictated letters, and determined the 
length, type, and structure of sentences, the relative use of the various 
parts of speech, and the nature of the syntax and punctuation. Gerfen 
(40) studied current practices in the teaching of business report writing 
in colleges. 

In a study at the University of Washington, Angell (5) found low 
correlations between performance in high-school English and success in 
many college subjects. He questioned the desirability of the three-year 
English requirement for college admission in numerous fields of study. 
His data do not throw light on the question of the desirability of the 
requirement in a program of general education. 


Methods of Teaching English 
Mackintosh and Hill (65), in a popular U. S. Office of Education 


bulletin, discussed the implications of research for the program in writing 
in the elementary school. Jenkins (52) compared two methods of teach- 
ing written and spoken English to eight classes at Michigan State College. 
The experimental classes, which employed informal methods, made sub- 
stantially the same scores on English tests as the control classes, which 
employed conventional methods, including lectures and teacher-marked 
themes. Jenkins concluded that the informal method, which cultivated 
numerous other values besides communication skills, should be given 
serious consideration. Maize (68) reached a similar conclusion after 
a study of two methods of teaching English composition to retarded 
college freshmen. One group was taught in the traditional manner, 
with workbook drills and a weekly theme; the other was taught by the 
laboratory method, which employed no textbook but called for varied 
writing experiences. The latter proved significantly superior in all meas- 
urements except vocabulary. Clark (16) found that elementary-school 
children responded best when they wrote about themselves and their 
emotional reactions to situations. Dressel, Schmid, and Kincaid (30) 
reported that they found no significant differences in writing proficiency 
between students who had the greatest amount of writing experiences 
in courses other than English and those who had the least amount of 
such experiences. 

Dove (29) surveyed practices of recently graduated high-school teachers 
of English, and found that prevailingly they failed to arrange field trips 
or consult with their colleagues; they taught skills without references 
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to pupil experiences; they used few devices for teaching and evaluation 
and few teaching materials; and they failed to make adequate provision 
for the wide range of individual differences among their pupils. He 
pointed to implications of these data for teacher-education programs. 
Nordberg (81) similarly found that new teachers of English were un- 
familiar with the ways in which children learn the arts of communication. 


English Usage and Punctuation 


Rusk (83) examined twelfth-grade language textbooks in common 
use since Pooley’s study in 1932 to determine to what extent their treat- 
ment of English usages conformed to the findings of linguistic science. 
She reported that they were generally more liberal than in the period 
studied by Pooley and that the period from 1940 to 1946 was some- 
what more conservative than the period from 1931 to 1951 as a whole. 
Jenkins (53) studied the treatment of punctuation in current language 
textbooks and reported that the recent textbooks tend to conform to 
the principle of prevailing usage as a standard for correctness in punc- 
tuation. Tovatt (97) asked a selected group of 150 adults who had had 
high-school, college, or graduate-school education to diagram a given 
complex sentence and found that 96 percent were unable to do so. Of 
six persons who were able to do so, two stated that they actually applied 
diagraming skills to their writing. Fifty-seven of those who were unable 
to diagram the sentence insisted that they visualized sentence elements 


as they would diagram them. Tovatt’s findings confirm those of earlier 
studies. 


Spelling 


Horn (45) contributed a pamphlet summarizing research findings on 
the teaching of spelling to the series on “What Research Says to the 
Teacher.” Fitzgerald (34) condensed defensible generalizations about 
spelling research. Stauffer (92) undertook a similar task in an article 
which discussed language and handwriting also. Horn and Otto (46) 
presented one of the most elaborate and helpful descriptions of spelling 
instruction in an elementary school that has appeared in recent years. 
Fitzgerald (33) produced a list of spelling words found difficult in 
Grades [I thru VI. He reminded his readers that words which per- 
sistently caused difficulty thruout the grades (especially the 49 words 
which he listed) could best be mastered by the test-study procedure. 
Kyte and Neel (58) also presented a core vocabulary of 501 spelling 
words, derived by including words which occur most commonly: (a) 
both in adults’ and in children’s writing; (b) in adults’ writing even 
tho these words occur less commonly in children’s writing; and (c) 
in children’s writing, even tho these words occur less commonly in 
adults’ writing. 

Templin (94) studied the effect of phonic knowledge of fourth-grade 
pupils on spelling and reading achievement. She discovered that the 
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correlations between phonic knowledge and spelling are somewhat higher 
than between phonic knowledge and reading. Aaron (1), in a study 
of fourth-grade children, found that the spelling of phonetic syllables 
was the largest contributor to the estimate of the spelling of both phonetic 
end nonphonetic words, altho visual or structural analysis of words was 
also an important predictor of spelling success. Holmes (44) also 
found that spelling ability depends to a large extent upon ability to 
handle phonetic associations, and that both spelling ability and phonetic 
ability are dependent to some extent upon the linguistic type of intelli- 
gence. For high-school and college students he found that the elements 
of auditory images which appear to make contributions to spelling ability 
either directly or indirectly are tonal movements, tonal memory, pitch, 
intensity, rhythm, and melodic taste. On the other hand, Jackson (51) 
found after a semester's experimentation that word analysis and the 
overlearning of phonetic blends were not superior to conventional methods 
of studying spelling. Knoell and Harris (56) tested the assumption 
that spelling is a single ability and concluded that there are factors 
representing more than one kind of spelling ability. Bradford (8) found, 
using a test based on a study by Moore (74), that readiness to dis- 
criminate among regularly spelled speech sounds is not complete with 
all children at the close of Grade I, that this ability is measurable, and 
that it is developmental. Tyson (98) found no over-all differences in 
the effectiveness of 12-word, 24-word, and 36-word corrected-test lessons 
with sixth-grade pupils, but conceded that the 24-word list might be 
more efficient for the better spellers, and the 12-word list for the 
poorer. Burrows (10) proposed a sequence of learnings in spelling. 
Ayer (7) reported a survey of spelling achievement of 40,000 high- 
school students in 48 states. He made the not unusual discovery that there 
is great variation in spelling proficiency from school to school and within 
the same class. 

Working with fourth- and fifth-grade children, Delacato (26) com- 
pared formal and more functional methods of teaching spelling, the 
latter stressing writing needs and social studies usage. He found that there 
were no significant differences between the scores of the two groups, but 
that the better readers gained four times as much thru the experimental 
(functional) methods as the poorer readers. All pupils developed more 
positive attitudes toward language study thru the method stressing in- 
dividual needs. Perhaps his findings suggest that a combination of formal 
and functional methods in highly motivated situations would be more 
effective with poorer readers. 

At this writing, the most recent study of students’ spelling errors at 
the college level was reported by Pollock (82). Pollock invited college 
teachers to report words misspelled by their students and listed those 
most frequently misspelled. Of more than 31,000 instances of misspelling, 
only 417 words and word-groups (9 percent of the total) were mis- 
spelled 20 or more times. But these 417 misspellings accounted for more 
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than half of the total misspellings. Pollock also listed the words most 
frequently misspelled in the seventh, eighth, and twelfth grades. 


Handwriting 


Freeman (37), one of’ the earliest students of the teaching of hand- 
writing, presented a popular summary of the research findings on hand- 
writing instruction and their implications for classroom practice. The 
School of Education of the University of Wisconsin (99), aided by the 
research staff of the Parker Pen Company, made an extensive survey 
of practices in the teaching of handwriting. They reported findings similar 
to those of earlier studies by Freeman and by Polkinghorne. A survey 
of handwriting practices in Texas, embracing 60 percent of the pupils 
and reporting findings essentially like those of the Wisconsin study, was 
published by the /nstructor (50). In Texas it was found that manuscript 
writing (letters unjoined) was practiced in Grades I and II in nearly 
all schools. The transition to cursive writing took place in Grade III in 
a slight majority of the schools. Teachers preferred the functional 
rather than the isolated drill approach. They made no speed require- 
ments; introduced writing in ink in Grade IV; showed only the correct 
forms; used large consumable workbooks in Grades I and II, and 
nonconsumable texts in Grades III thru VIII; and used or desired wall 
charts, writing scales, and teachers’ manuals in nearly all schools. Covert 
(18) made a similar study in the schools of Iowa. 


Vocabulary 


Russell (84) investigated the dimensions of children’s meaning vocabu- 
laries in the fourth thru the twelfth grades—their breadth in terms of 
samplings from the various fields of interest, their depth in terms of the 
extent of understanding of certain words, and their height in terms 
of growth from year to year. Colvin (17) summarized the research 
to date on vocabulary size. Krathwohl (57) reported that the correlation 
of .58 between English achievement and vocabulary could be raised to 
.70 when account was taken of work habits or industriousness in English. 
Work habits proved to be as influential as vocabulary in the prediction 
of English achievement. 


Interrelationships among the Language Arts 


Dawson (24) prepared for the National Conference on Research in 
English a summary of research on interrelationships between speech and 
the other language arts. Hughes (48) confirmed the conclusion of 
numerous earlier investigators that, in general, high achievement in one 
language ability tends to be associated with higher than average achieve- 
ment in the other language abilities. Martin (69), however, reported little 
relation between speaking, reading, and writing abilities among six-year- 
olds. Age six seems somewhat young for tests of writing and, in view of 
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the preponderance of earlier evidence to the contrary, these findings 
call for careful interpretation. Lorge and Kruglov (61) found a signifi- 
cant relation between the structural elements of composition (length 
of sentences, hard words, prepositional phrases, and the like) and in- 
tellectual ability. Noting that relative merit includes more than structural 
elements, they recommended that more attention be paid to the “general 
goodness” of the product. Fea (31) studied the level of development of 
fourth- and fifth-grade children in reading, speaking, and writing. He 
found that level of development revealed by one measure is not com- 
parable with that revealed by another. The best single index of maturity 


in the three facets of language that were studied was the degree of 
subordination. 


Evaluation 


New tests in English usage, grammar, spelling, vocabulary, and com- 
position, and revisions of older tests, published from 1948 thru 1951, 
were listed and evaluated critically in The Fourth Mental Measurements 
Yearbook (9). 

Diederich (28) reported, on the basis of extensive experience with 
the Educational Testing Service, that objective and semiobjective tests 
of writing ability yield the closest agreement with the judgments of 
previous teachers. He found that the one measure which was consistently 
most reliable was the verbal section of the Scholastic Aptitude Test—a 
blend of reading comprehension and verbal relationships. Huddleston (47) 
supported this conclusion. Knickerbocker (55), after a study of freshman 
placement scores at the University of Tennessee, came to a similar con- 
clusion; namely, the objective test is more reliable than the test composi- 
tion. Coward (19) compared the “wholistic” with the “atomistic” method 
of reading compositions. She concluded that, altho the wholistic method 
proved faster, the reliability of the two methods would be about the 
same if the same amount of time were taken for both. Vordenberg (100) 
found a low correspondence between the numbers and types of errors 
made by students on the Cooperative English Test and those made in 
student themes. 

Recent charges that the schools are neglecting the basic skills of 
English were considered in a number of articles which undertook to re- 
view the evidence on this subject. Such articles include those by Ander- 
son (4), Burton (13), Harding (41), and McLendon (66). McLendon 
spoke for most of these writers when he insisted that the evidence 
shows that the modern teacher of high-school English is doing at least 
as well as his counterpart of years ago in teaching the fundamentals of 
English grammar, spelling, and reading. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Auding 


JOHN CAFFREY 


Avpinc—the process of hearing, listening to, recognizing, and interpret- 
ing or comprehending spoken language—is for the first time accorded 
a separate chapter of the Review. In the language arts issue of April 
1952, in his chapter on speech, Knower (96) devoted two paragraphs to 
“listening” and several indirect references to the subject of auding. Other 
relevant studies were cited by DiCarlo and Amster (42) and Knower 
(97) in later reviews of research concerning auditorily and speech handi- 
capped persons. Many significant reports have been overlooked, however, 
largely because of inconsistencies and ambiguities of classification in 
research literature. 

Widening currency of the term auding (4, 32, 52, 112, 135, 143), 
first proposed by Brown (23), and—more important—of the more heu- 
ristic concept of aural language which it denotes, has facilitated identi- 
fication and collation of research reported in studies of “comprehending 
heard words,” “inclining the ears cognitively,” or of perception, aphasia, 
and deafness. 

Brown’s analysis (20) of the auding process and his synthesis of 
logical and empirical considerations, briefly described earlier by Caffrey 
(33), is of considerable significance for the direction and design of 
future research. Brown’s was perhaps the most ambitious conceptual 
expansion of this field in recent years. From studies in audiology, 
semantics, learning, and linguistics, he developed a conceptual scheme 
for the ordering of existing and needed research. This theoretical schema 
and its implications may be inferred, in part, from the structure of this 
chapter and from the interpretation given here to specific studies. 

“Listening” has perhaps been the most popular label in educational 
literature for some of the materials reviewed here. To the extent that 
listening is a prime part of the auding process, it has been considered, 
but without direct reference to listening to fifes, thunder, and birdcalls, 
even tho such nonlinguistic phenomena have been the subjectmatter of 
“listening” articles in some language journals (149). The restrictions 
imposed by the “listening” label may be partly responsible for the com- 
mon lament about the scarcity of research in auding (117). Actually, 
tho more questions remain than have been answered, more answers exist 
than have been collated. Brown (20) suggested that this fact could be 
more readily understood if one imagined what would happen if the 
term reading did not exist and research reviews were salted with such 
imprecise locutions as “comprehending seen words,” “visual reception,” 
“looking with understanding at written language,” and the like. 
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Studies of those handicapped by deafness, aphasia, and foreign birth 
have contributed much to auding research. Significant studies have ap- 
peared in journals sometimes overlooked by educators in the language 
arts field (17, 43, 54, 101, 102). Beery’s discussion (12) of auding 
relative to other skills was probably the most adequate summary for 
the elementary-school level. Nichols (121) summarized with appropriate 
brevity research at the secondary level thru 1952. Zelko (154) sum- 
marized, without citing sources, general findings concerning the im- 
portance, nature, and improvement of auding ability. Knower (94, 95) 
continued his annual lists of graduate theses in speech, among which 
were contributions to auding research. Auer’s annual reports (6) of 
doctoral research in progress in the field of speech mentioned several 
relevant studies. Harvard University’s Psycho-Acoustic Laboratory (72) 
listed in its periodic status report some 30 current projects and listed 
over 150 reports published between October 1945 and November 1954. 

Brown (20), Fearing (55), Jackson (86), Johnson (89), Licklider 
and Miller (103), Miller (113), and Osgood (126) discussed theories 
of language communication and recent research with implications for 
a theory of auding. Davis (40) and Fairbanks (54) described conceptual 
models for vocal communication systems. Bird (15) confirmed Rankin’s 
1926 estimate (131) that about 42 percent of language-using time in- 
volves auding. Haas (67) reported that the average person spends about 
twice as much time using the radio as using printed matter. Radio listen- 
ing time is not necessarily auding time, any more than reading time 
is necessarily equal to time spent with picture magazines. Two studies 
(58, 100) of learning during sleep were reported. 


Courses and Their Evaluation 


Bird (15) described an auding course at Stephens College; he noted 
no major gains for the group, tho greatest gains were made by those 
scoring low on pretests. Brown (26, 28) reported that students in col- 
lege-level auding courses increased their Brown-Carlsen Test scores (29) 
significantly more than those not enrolled. Auston (7), Dow (45), Dow 
and Irvin (47), and Irvin (85) described course materials at Michigan 
State College. Irvin (84) listed 12 teaching suggestions from his ex- 
perience with attempts to improve auding ability; he concluded that 
poor auders could be helped to improve their skill. Rulison (134) re- 
ported that students in an experimental auding course at Los Angeles 
City College improved their auding test scores markedly; she also re- 
viewed in detail many course outlines appearing in the literature thru 1951. 

Rrown (19, 21, 22, 23, 24) described objectives, assignments, teaching 

ices, and the role of auding instruction at the secondary level. 
k..va and Peck (53), assisted by Brown, provided some text units and 
activities adaptable to auding instruction. Curriculum material is still 
needed for high-school use (121); a few psychometric studies (31, 135) 
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were reported without reference to specific courses. Jewett (87) listed 
500 records useful for teaching literature and language arts, classified 
into such types as ballads, poetry, speeches, drama, events, and tales. 

Kleinfeld (92), reviewing otological factors in auding, concluded 
that a child with “impairment of speech comprehension” must often be 
educated as if he were deaf, but cautioned that educators ignorant of 


the nature and causes of auding failure may unwittingly misjudge 
children’s capacities. 


Auding in Relation to Other Abilities 


Hall (69) reported that Grade V students with higher auding than 
reading scores tended to have higher “nonlanguage” than “language” 
1Q’s on the California Test of Mental Maturity; the correlation between 
auding scores and total IQ was .48. Rankin (131) reported a correla- 
tion of .56 between scores of 300 elementary-school children on auding 
and the Detroit Intelligence Test. An auding-intelligence correlation of .58 
was reported by Caffrey (31) and one of .44 by Dow (45). Stromer 
(146) analyzed the performances of good and poor auders on the 
W echsler-Bellevue scales. 

Hall (69) reported a correlation of .36 between the auding scores of 
fifth-grade children and ratings of their fathers’ occupations. Several 
studies (30, 31, 69, 85, 120) reported sex differences in auding ability 
in favor of boys. Male superiority was not very great, even when non- 
chance, but was quite consistently noted and did not appear to be a 
function of item content or of age or mental ability. Caffrey (31) and 
Karraker (90) reported little relation between auding ability and chrono- 
logical age for high-school students, but there was a slight regular 
stepwise increase in auding skill at each grade level. Measures over 
a wider range might indicate patterns of development. Tho ordinarily 
little specific effort is made to improve auding beyond the primary grades, 
Rankin (131) estimated that both auding and reading improved during 
elementary-school years as a result of increased demands on auding. 


Auding and Reading 


Brown (20) pointed out that auding ability supports reading ability 
during the first years in school in which children learn to recognize the 
visual representation of words whose sound and sense are already 
familiar to a large extent. Spache (143) suggested that measures of 
auding ability mark potential ceilings for reading ability. Brown (28) 
found that students whose auding scores exceeded their reading scores 
appeared to profit more from remedial reading instruction than did 
students whose reading exceeded their auding; the latter seemed able 
to improve in auding tho not as much. Lewis (101) read aloud to 
upper elementary-school children from a book of reading exercises but 
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gave no instruction in how to improve auding; the practice group im- 
proved in reading significantly more than a control group having no 
practice. 


Armstrong (5) compared the size and composition of children’s 
auding and reading vocabularies, using Stanford-Binet lists, and _ re- 
ported that the significance of- score differences decreased somewhat 
with age. By extrapolating proportions, Armstrong determined that auding 
vocabulary increased in size at a constant rate and reading vocabulary 
at a mildly positive accelerated rate until in later elementary grades the 
latter approached the former. Young (153) reported that greatest gains 
in reading vocabulary scores were made by college students who read 
practice materials aloud and the smallest by those using auding alone 
tho apparently no independent measure of auding vocabulary itself was 
used. Goldstein (66) reported that reading poetry while also auding it 
from recordings increased auding test scores significantly. Auding-reading 
correlations were summarized by Hall (69) from previous studies; he 
reported from his own Grade V data coefficients ranging from .51 to .56. 


The question of what or whether any visual cues are used by the com- 
petent auder has been of continuing interest. Nichols (120) suggested that 
listening research was chiefly concerned with vis-a-vis communicat on. 
This appears to exclude, as Brown (20) pointed out, auding in the dark 
with the eyes closed, from one room to another, when the back is turned, 
by blind persons, by telephone, radio, dictaphone, and recordings. Gauger 
(62) reported that a speaker’s use of gestures improved high-scl ool 
students’ auding and that auding scores were higher when the speaker was 
visible. O'Neill (125) found that what little lip-reading ability there 
appeared to be among normal hearers was unrelated to language skills. 
Sumby and Pollack (147) estimated that the informational contribution 
of watching the speaker was independent of the speech-to-noise ratio; in 
greater noise, the absolute contribution of visual cues may be greater. 

Henneman (75) reviewed thru 1952 the inconclusive findings of pre- 
vious auding studies comparing vision with audition as sensory channels 
for communication. The superiority, if any, of either mode varies as a 
function of task and learner, of the channel, medium, or context differen- 
tials, or of acquired skills. His summary included his own comparative 
study of aural versus visual distraction effects. Conclusions in this area 
continue to be ambiguous. Superior readers under distraction stimuli were 
found to do better on reading tests; brighter students tended to be better 
readers than auders; and younger children (with less reading experience } 
scored higher on auding than on reading tests. 


Auding and Listening 


Listening ability as a factor in the complex auding tasks presented by 
modern military and other communications systems has been studied in 
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such technical centers as the Psycho-Acoustic Laboratory at Harvard 
University (72). Poulton (130) examined the complex relations between 
mishearings and omissions as functions of single- or double-channel inputs 
of simultaneous message. Omissions exceeded mishearings when relevant 
messages were surrounded by irrelevant on the same channel; when the 
latter were shifted to the other channel, mishearings predominated. The 
more relevant the distraction message, the harder it was to reject. Webster 
and Thompson (151) found loss in auding two messages to be a simple 
function of the amount of overlap; the leading message, if audible, was 
better understood. When the informational content was attenuated, as much 
as 60 percent of each was understood, increasing the auded information 
per unit time. Cherry (37) noted that when two simultaneous messages 
were received, each by one ear only, the nonrejected message was auded 
quite well, even when the input shifted to alternate ears or when rejected 
messages shifted to another language. Broadbent (17), experimenting 
with aural distractions, developed more precise measures of anti-attentive 
forces and their effects on listening and auding. It appeared easier to 
focus on one voice among several than to follow the same message de- 
livered sequentially by several in a babble. Her studies indicated that 
listening skill is as variable as auding ability and that the contributions 
of listening to auding may be measurable. Mowbray (115) reported that 
simultaneous visual and auditory presentations hurt auding scores more 
than reading scores, particularly with easy materials; equal losses may 
not have equal effects, since a small loss may wipe out a score on an easy 
text. Nichols (121) asserted that the listener’s task was to develop utmost 
concentration. Tho improved listening is desirable, this does not insure 
improved auding, as talks in a foreign tongue would illustrate. 


Auding and Hearing 


With an auding text and transmission held constant, the auder’s per- 
formance has been analyzed as a function of abilities to hear, to compre- 
hend, and to evaluate. Many writers emphasized that auding is the chief 
practical purpose of hearing in a human society. Hearing loss in amounts 
or frequency ranges critical for speech perception may lead to serious 
auding loss. Meyerson (112), summarizing research in “hearing for 
speech” thru 1951, suggested that pure tone loss was educationally mean- 
ingless, the crucial question being the child’s auding ability. Kleinfeld 
(92) felt that many hearing losses were attributable to auding losses in 
children with unimpaired hearing and listening abilities. Several studies 
(31, 69, 121) noted that children with moderate hearing loss scored 
slightly but not significantly higher on auding tests than did children with 
no known loss. Hirsh (78) and Hirsh and others (80) summarized and 
illustrated important developments in audiometry and listed sources of 
reputable tests. Fletcher (57) revised his text, adding new findings in 
speech perception, binaural hearing, measurement, and listener acuities. 
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Betts (14) and Durrell and Murphy (49) concluded that impaired 
hearing retarded normal language development, and Brown (20) stressed 
the similar effect of poor auding with or without hearing impairments. 
Two California Department of Education bulletins (34, 35) stressed the 
significance of hearing for early learning, school success, and mental 
health, and described remedial and preventive programs, testing methods, 
and research. Kronvall and Diehl (99) discussed the primary role of 
auding in learning to speak. Bangs (9) reported that children with hearing 
aids turned on babbled continuously but fell silent when aids were turned 
off. Studies of the deaf have called attention to the otherwise unnoticed 
primary importance of auding in early years. Hebb, Heath, and Stuart 
(74) had six college students keep a diary over a three-day week end 
during which they were partially deafened so as to impair speech percep- 
tion. Noting such phenomena as their serious behavioral disturbances and 
curious speech patterns, the authors reasoned that the inability to hear 
speech was the most significant aspect of varying degrees of deafness. The 
secondary but important function of monitoring one’s own speech was 
noted by Fairbanks (54). Hanley and Tiffany (71) tried delaying the 
self-monitoring signal and concluded that the speaker’s resulting responses 
provided a possibly useful test of auditory malingering or of psychogenic 
deafness for speech. Mowrer (116) reviewed studies suggesting that 
animals tend to learn to make sounds which provide the same pleasure 
as sounds made by loved persons or which keep such persons near or cause 
them to react affectionately. Science News Letter (138) reported a case of 
teaching a deaf baby to talk by the method of teaching birds to talk. 

Bangs and Shapley (10) described an auditory training unit for pre- 
school deaf children and showed, as Hudgins (83) also did, that their 
language development may be aided significantly. Doctor (43, 44) re- 
viewed the history of teaching speech to the deaf, stressed the educational 
importance of hearing aids, and provided a bibliography on teaching 
vocabulary to the deaf. 

Insight into the nature of auding was also provided by Brown (20). 
who cited cases of aphasics with normal hearing (by audiometric tests) 
and auditory comprehension (revealed by their ability to identify sounds 
of a watch, a match being struck, or coins rattled) who could not under- 
stand even simple utterances in their native language. 


The Auding Text 


With any given auder’s skills held constant, his performance may be 
analyzed as a function of the characteristics of the message to which he 
listened. Variables to be considered are semantic (vocabulary, context, 
sentence type, connotations, type-token ratio, and the like), vocal (voice 
quality, enunciation, pitch, pace, and loudness), and medial (noise, over- 
lap, and distortion). Terms needed for a discussion of auding have been 
defined by analogy with terms used in discussing reading. A written text 
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must be visible; a spoken text must be audible. The former must be 
legible; the latter, intelligible. Qualities which make a reading text more 
readable may be compared with those which make an auding text more 
audable. (Tho audible and audable are homonymous, the latter has the 
advantage over “listenable” which readable has over “lookable.”) 

Miller, Heise, and Lichten (114) defined speech sounds as intelligible 
when they could be distinguished from likely alternatives. Meaningful 
distorted speech was more intelligible than nonmeaningful utterances with 
similar distortions. Licklider and Miller (103), in a review of speech 
perception studies thru 1951, noted the high resistance of vocal com- 
munication to distortion. In proportion as speech was meaningful, con- 
textually supplemented, long enough, and the like, it could be auded even 
when frequency peaks were clipped, sounds were chopped out at ath 
time intervals, or noise was added. Kelly and Steer (91) identified ampli- 
tude, duration, and enunciation of phonemes as the critical micro-factors 
in intelligibility. 

Four related reports summarized research findings and technics in the 
quantitative analysis of oral communication and the auding process. Black 
(16) described factors affecting intelligibility, stressing the complexity of 
criterion selection. Since intelligibility is a perceived quality, much as 
pitch and loudness are the perceived effects of frequency and amplitude, 
if utterance X is intelligible to one auder but not to another, it is difficult 
to determine whether the message is intelligible. The critical importance 
of intelligibility to both speaker and auder was explained by Curtis (39), 
who reviewed experiments in analysis of consonant-vowel linkage effects 
and other acoustic variants in speech perception. Various schematic dia- 
grams of communication systems were evaluated by Fairbanks (54), who 
emphasized the necessity of considering phenomena of auditory feedback. 
Peterson (129) summarized concisely the motor, phonetic, sensory, and 
acoustic analysis of speech in the light of such conceptual analogs. 

Peterson (128) also pointed out that operational definition of the in- 
formation-bearing elements of speech requires precise definition or speci- 
fication of an auder, since speech employs elements which must be dis- 
criminable by a given auder as: (a) speech, (b) in a familiar language, 
(ec) with certain referents, and so forth. Hirsh, Reynolds, and Joseph (79) 
reviewed research thru 1954 regarding intelligibility of types of speech 
materials. Mason and Garrison (111) reported that “liked” messages were 
more intelligible than “disliked” ones. Carlton (36) found words signifi- 
cantly more intelligible when they connoted elements checked by the auder 
in the Allport-Vernon scale. 

Sherman (141) reported that vowel context significantly influenced in- 
telligibility of adjacent consonants. She also concluded that variance in 
auding ability was a major source of the variation in intelligibility ratings 
for specific texts. She cautioned against pooling data from raters whose 
widely varying auding abilities were not taken into account. Marks and 
Jack (110) studied relations between context and recall and concluded 
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that recall was a function of the a priori meaningfulness of the aural 
materials to the auder. Schatz (136) discussed the importance of phonetic 
context in intelligibility. House and Fairbanks (81) demonstrated the 
modification of vowel quality by the acoustical character of the consonant 
mold. Their data and technics, like those of Schatz (136) and Tiffany 
(148), may answer some of the questions raised by Garvey (61) concern- 
ing the intelligibility of speech abbreviated by the chop-out method. An 
abbreviated @, for example, was intelligible in some phonetic contexts but 
not in others. Texts could still be auded when speeded as much as two 
and one-half times by clipping out alternate bits of recording tape. 


Speech Perception 


Licklider (102) analyzed research in speech perception, bringing up to 
date his and Miller’s earlier analysis (103). He defined three operations: 
(a) translation of sounds into forms suitable for the nervous system, 
(b) segmentation into discriminable elements, and (c) comprehension. He 
argued that the “active” part of auding consists of correlating incoming 
messages with stored patterns; if patterns are nonrandom, sufficiently 
redundant, and sequentially ordered so that “comparison patterns” can 
be pre-activated, correlation and hence comprehension will be high. 


Fisk (56) summarized a quarter century of research in auding relevant 
to the development and increased use of transistors, hearing aids, and 
devices to condense or synthesize speech or transform it into usable 
electromechanical impulses. Synthetic production of speech was described 
by Cooper and others (38); a device which could “recognize” spoken 
digits was described by Davis, Biddulph, and Balashek (41). These reports 
suggest that speech may soon be transmutable into forms transmitted to 
produce either writing or speech. Such studies also reveal the simplest 
significant elements in speech sounds. 

Siegenthaler (142) analyzed relations between perception of phonetic 
variables and types of deafness revealed by audiometers, otological exami- 
nation, speech perception thresholds, and auding tests. Hearing and auding 
impairments were found to be as various as sight and reading impair- 
ments. Ainsworth and High (1) compared the auditory perceptions of 
good and poor auders and reported no significant differences in percep- 
tions of pitch, loudness, rhythm, time, quality, speech-sound discrimina- 
tion, or auditory memory span. Dreher (48) noted differences in ability 
to perceive pitch changes, depending on context. Glasgow (65) noted that 
speech in a level monopitch decreased auding scores by about 10 percent. 
Hanley (70) analyzed scores on 32 recorded auditory tasks and identified 
such factors as verbal facility, voice memory, synthesis of fragments, and 
“Seashore Battery.” Such studies may or may not prove to be educa- 
tionally significant, but it is good to be able to settle certain distracting 
arguments about molecular factors in auding ability. 
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Audability 


The audability of oral-aural texts is usually assessed with readability 
formulas or by study of auders’ abilities to comprehend variant texts. 
Allen (2), applying readability formulas to film scripts, reported fair pre- 
diction of auding scores on printed tests and concluded that imperatives, 
personal pronouns, and interrogatives contributed positively to audability. 
Nelson (118) reviewed previous research on film scripts and concluded 
that auding scores decreased when students heard but did not see the film. 
Zuckerman (155) studied the effects on audability of personal references, 
levels of verbalization, and the like, without conclusive findings but with 
promising research technics. Nelson and Vandermeer (119) reported that 
those auding the sound track recalled only 80 percent of the facts retained 
by those both auding and seeing the film; they concluded that comments 
directing attention to details, vivid descriptive terms, and _ repetitions 
increased audability. It would be interesting to know, in such studies, 
whether film scripts were written to be self-sufficient or whether the 
writers knew that auders would see what was discussed. 

Karraker (90) used Kuder Preference Record scores to prepare texts 
in line with auders’ interests but found the latter to be poor predictors of 
auding test scores. Caffrey (31) and Gauger (62) reported near-zero 
correlations between auding scores and the auder’s interest in or favorable 
reaction to the auding tests. 

Kretsinger (98), Lyle (106), Mabie (107), and Science News Letter 
(139) described mechanical devices for recording audience responses as 
indicated by bodily movements and found, in part, that boring materials 
induced measurable differences in wiggling. 

Manion (109) concluded that readability formulas did not predict 
auders’ difficulties, if the latter were measured by accurate auding and 
by requests for clarification. Beighley (13) reported that the oral reader’s 
skill was significant only in auding difficult or disorganized texts; he 
concluded that text structure had no significant effect on auding and 
that subjective estimates of text difficulty were significantly related to 
auding test scores. Goldstein (66) stated that readability formulas predict 
moderately well the audability of poetry played from recordings. 

In a fine study of auders’ reactions to speakers’ stuttering, McDonald 
and Frick (108) found that auders’ emotional responses are more favor- 
able than stutterers commonly suppose and that auding is not severely 
affected. This study, as well as one by Rosenberg and Curtiss (132), illus- 
trated methods of investigating auder-speaker attitudinal interactions and 
pointed to the auder’s responsibility with respect to chronically or tran- 
siently handicapped speech. 


Mass Mediums 


Ohara (124) studied the nature and variety of radio and television 
program choices. Bauchard (11) reviewed research concerning the “child 
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audience” thru 1952 and provided an international bibliography. Hileman 
(77) analyzed children’s radio-centered auding and listening habits thru 
diaries kept by 377 children. Broderick (18) annotated an extensive 
educational radio and TV bibliography. Vernon (150) studied thru 
written responses the auding of British educational TV programs by 
children and adults. No large-scale evaluations of the auding of such 
presentations which controlled the variables of reading and writing 
abilities of respondents were reported. 


Tests and Measurements 


Caffrey (30) and Hall (69) reviewed attempts to measure auding 
ability up to 1953, supplementing early reviews by Brown (27), Nichols 
(120), and Rankin (131). Several studies (20, 31, 69) reported that 
teachers are unable to predict accurately the auding test scores of pupils 
from observations of other skills or from attentive behavior in class. 
Brown (20) and Caffrey (31) emphasized that auding tests should 
properly require no reading or writing, since these variables may affect 
scores. Results of administering the Brown-Carlsen Listening Compre- 
hension Test (29), which involves some reading, to about 8000 children 
in Grades IX to XIII were reported by Brown (26). The California Auding 
Test (25), which involves no reading or writing, was given to about 1400 
students in Grades VII to XII, and was analyzed at length (31, 135). The 
auditory comprehension sections of the Diagnostic Reading Tests (143) 
were designed for secondary grades; students must read much of the test 
material. For the elementary grades, Hall (69) adapted reading tests 
prepared by Gates. The Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity Tests (50) also 
provide auding tests at the primary level. Bird (15) mentioned a listening 
test used at Stephens College, and Nichols and Keller (122) adapted 
reading tests to measure the auding of college students. A pioneer test by 
Rankin (131), unpublished, was described in detail. Text and questions 
were orally administered to about 300 children in Grades V to VII in 
1926. As have most investigations, he found great variability of scores and 
noted slower progress in auding than in reading in Grades III to VII. 

Irvin (85) reported that time of day of testing was not significant. 
Placement in the testing room was also found to be unimportant (27, 
69). Sassenrath (135) reported that the California Auding Test appeared 
to measure an acquired skill more closely related to measures of knowl- 
edge and information than to mental age, reading ability, reading vocabu- 
lary, or quantitative thinking. Scores of boys at the secondary level were 
reported to be more closely related to “analytical thinking” or “critical 
attitudes” than to other variables in the Heston Personal Adjustment 
Inventory. 

Dyer (51) described a college-level auding test in French, in which 
students read alternative responses. The median of 19 correlations between 
test scores and instructors’ ratings was .51; four sections of the test esti- 
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mated phonemic perception, vocabulary, and sentence and paragraph 
comprehension. Scherer (137) reviewed research in auding in foreign 
language instruction, stressed the importance of auding tests, and sug- 
gested research. Furness (60), in a comprehensive review of auding re- 
search and testing in foreign language courses, found no attempts to 
validate such tests, only one mention of reliability, and no accounts of 
item analysis or revision. Her own test of the ability to comprehend 
Spanish was described. 


Critical Auding 


Unlike the reader, the auder does not ordinarily govern the rate at 
which he must comprehend. Auding is immediately and subtly modified by 
attitudes toward the speaker, the situation, and the audience (82, 127). 
Haiman (68) reported that high or low prestige identifications of the 
speaker markedly affected auding. Haiman used the term “ethos” to denote 
the quality an utterance has for a given auder by virtue of the identity 
of the utterer. Elson, Coladarci, and Finis (52) presented to high-school 
students a recorded speech composed of sonorous and unrelated platitudes 
and found that high prestige labels identifying the speaker caused auders 
to profess greater “understanding” and “agreement.” The tendency to 
find—or invent—significance was somewhat more pronounced among 
students with higher 1Q’s. Starmer (144) reported similar results at the 
college level; the hoax was not recognized by most students, who gamely 
struggled to find something audable. 

Licklider and Miller (103) pointed out that speech carries information 
about the speaker and that the auder may evaluate the message accordingly. 
Scott (140) supported this in a study of blind children. Naive auders may 
take the speaker’s voice quality, pronunciation, usage, and the like, as a 
rough index of the value of his message (20). Hayakawa (73) and John- 
son (88) discussed some of the semantic tasks of the auder. Gilkinson, 
Paulson, and Sikkink (63, 64) reported studies of the relations among 
bias, self-perceived bias, speaker identity, sex, and speech structure. They 
were unable to explain why unperceived bias in the speaker or in the auder 
was significantly stronger and more consistent among self-declared Re- 
publicans than among Democrats. According to Beighley (13) differential 
effects of order and structure were negligible. Lumsdaine and Janis (105) 
reported that high-school students who auded an objective presentation of 
two opposing arguments were more resistant to later counterpropaganda 
than were students exposed only to the desired affirmative position. 
Hildreth (76) concluded that auders could not distinguish reliably be- 
tween “sincere” and “insincere” speeches and that more “persuasive” 
speeches were rated more “sincere.” Ruechelle (133) studied auders’ 
recognition of emotional appeals and noted that auders tended to rate 
intellectual content low when they c‘sagreed with the speech. Hovland, 
Janis, and Kelley (82) reported a brvad analysis of the perceptual, social, 
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and dynamic factors interacting with various persuasive technics of im- 
portance in vocal communication. Freidson (59) drew from a study of 
audience behaviors the conclusion that mass auding, a phenomenon al- 
most without counterpart in reading, was clearly modified by its social 
character; the same auder would respond variously to the same speech 
in different audience contexts. 


Psychological Sidelights 


Auditory projective tests (analogous to the Rorschach or TAT) were 
described and discussed by Ball and Bernardoni (8), Stone (145), and 
Wilmer and Husni (152). Knapp (93) discussed some psychoanalytical 
interpretations of hearing and listening, including the ear as an orifice of 
ingress, for example. Brown (20) suggested that auding failures may 
sometimes be rooted in dynamic personality disorders as well as in an 
impoverished linguistic background. Auding test data were indicated to 
have considerable potential interest for counselors (12, 23, 30, 143). 
Luft (104) reported that auders of recorded clinical interviews predicted 
responses to clinical test items with better than chance success and were 
consistently superior, even at the student level, to many clinicians who 
read the same interviews. 


Further Research 


Objectives of further research were discussed by Anderson (3), Beery 
(12), Brown (20), Mowrer (116), and the National Council of Teachers 
of English (117). One list of problems (32) included conceptual founda- 
tions, developmental studies, psychometric technics, social and _per- 
sonality factors, contextual factors, and applications to administration. 
curriculum, and guidance practices. A more heuristic concept of the 
auding process and research technics of increasing precision promise the 
possibility of providing many answers—and more questions. 
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CHAPTER V 


Speech 


LESTER THONSSEN and HOWARD GILKINSON 


Tus chapter reviews selected research in several areas of speech edu- 
cation. It does not purport to cover more than a fractional part of the 
material published on this broad subject during the past three years. 
Specifically, it does not report research in speech and hearing disorders, 
nor in drama and the theater. Neither does it include formal coverage 
of listening, to which a full chapter of this issue is devoted. Instead, the 
following pages present an overview of scholarly effort in selected areas 
of the field of speech, with particular attention to the materials published 
in the major journals devoted to the subject. 


Bibiiographies 


Bibliographic research in speech flourished during the three-year period. 
Knower’s index of graduate work (60, 61) continued to report the 
authors, titles, and institutional sources of both master’s and doctor’s 
degrees. For 1954 he recorded 919 degrees of which 138 were for the 
doctorate. Dow’s annual compilations of abstracts of theses in the field of 
speech (24) were published as usual in Speech Monographs. Beginning 
in 1954, however, only doctoral dissertations were abstracted. Abstracts 
of selected master’s theses will be published separately by the Speech 
Association of America. The latest report on doctoral dissertations, com- 
piled by Auer (2), listed 170 new studies in progress in speech and 
drama. Haberman’s annual biliographies (40, 41, 42), originally pub- 
lished in the Quarterly Journal of Speech but transferred to Speech 
Monographs in 1951, listed the major books and articles on rhetoric and 
public address. Certain items are annotated. 


A series of reviews in the book section of the Quarterly Journal of 
Speech presented critical comments and selected bibliographies on various 
aspects of the field. Auer (3) reported on discussion; Chester (18), on 
radio and television; Haiman (43), on materials in group dynamics; 
Harrington (45) and Murphy (72), on general education; McCoard 
(70), on interpretation; Nichols (78), on communication; Seabury (94), 
on the teaching of speech; Thonssen (97), on rhetoric; and Wise and 
Hirsch (105), on linguistics. 

Caplan and King (17) presented their book list of Scandinavian 
treatises on preaching, the latest in a series that includes lists in Latin, 
Italian, Spanish, and French. Bibliographies dealing with other specialized 
areas in teaching appeared in Speech Teacher. Garrison (33) listed works 
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in choral speaking; Ogilvie, Pruis, and Hahn (79) reported selected 
items on speech in the elementary school; Garrison (34) covered the 
periodical articles and books on puppetry; and Rigney (87) prepared 
a similar listing on the classroom teacher and speech correction. 


In cooperation with the Speech Association of America, University 
Microfilms (99) issued a 35-mm microfilm series containing some 40,000 
pages of original source material on British and Continental rhetoric and 
elocution. Much of the material in the series was not heretofore readily 
available to many scholars in the field. The following titles, selected at 
random, illustrate the scope of the series: Gilbert Austin, Chironomia, 
London, 1806; Thomae Farnabii, /ndex Rhetoricus, Londini, 1646; and 
Rychard Sherry, A Treatise of Schemes and Tropes, London, 1550. 


A wealth of material on various phases of the subject continued to 
appear in American Speech, Educational Theatre Journal, Journal of 
Communication, Journal of Speech and Hearing Disorders, Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, Speech Monographs, and in such regional publications 
as Central States Speech Journal, Southern Speech Journal, Western 
Speech, and Today’s Speech (official organ of the Speech Association of 
the Eastern States). The first issue of Speech Teacher, an official publica- 
tion of the Speech Association of America, came out during the three- 
year period covered by this report. 


Research Technics 


An investigation of the research literature used by American writers 
in the field of speech was carried out by Broadus (12). The study was 
based on samples of speech literature taken from the Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, Speech Monographs, Educational Theatre Journal, and the Journal 
of Speech and Hearing Disorders, and was concerned mainly with the 
characteristics of the literature which the writers cited: form (serials, 
books, theses), language, age, and fields represented. Altho the report 
was prepared primarily for librarians, some of the trends and recom- 
mendations are of general interest. An increase in documentation was 
noted; the number of words published per year in the Quarterly Journal 
of Speech doubled in the 30 years ending 1951, whereas the footnote 
citations increased more than sixfold. There was a decline in the use 
of such periodicals as Harper’s Magazine, and Atlantic Monthly, and an 
increase in citation of newspapers, paralleling a growth in historical re- 
search. The author noted the wide range of fields represented in the 
documentation and the bearing of this fact on the problem of centralization 
versus diversification of library services. The data obviously favor the 
former policy. Broadus also emphasized the need for breadth in biblio- 
graphic listings, and pointed to the connections of general speech with 
the social sciences and humanities, and of speech science and correction 
with certain aspects of medicine, 
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In studies of communication considerable use has been made of electronic 
equipment which permits the listener to make a continuous recording of 
his reactions by turning a dial or pressing a button. Apparently the first 
extended application of this method in graduate studies in drama was 
made at the State University of Iowa. The Meier Audience Response 
Recorder was used to secure graphic records of reactions of individuals 
and groups to plays. Among the graduate studies based on such data 
was one by Mabie (69) concerned with research procedures, instrumenta- 
tion, and analysis of data. The investigator reported favorably on the 
Meier recorder as an instrument for research into theater audiences. 
Responses to the play Life with Father showed group differences with 
respect to age, educational background, and frequency of attendance at 
the theater. Periods of high interest shown in the data correlated with 
the dramatic material in the play. 

Most technics of recording the responses of listeners require conscious 
cooperation of the subjects, which may have some effect upon the 
spontaneity of their reactions. Kretsinger (66) built an electronic device 
which could be concealed from the listener and yet record his gross bodily 
movement. The assumption was that the bodily movement of the listener 
would correlate inversely with the degree of his interest. As a test, 15 
separate audiences were exposed to dull and interesting spoken material. 
Movement averages were found to correspond quite consistently with the 
interest of the materials, showing at least a crude relationship between 
the two variables. The dull and interesting materials differed greatly; it 
remains to be seen whether the instrument will react to finer distinctions. 

Fotheringham (32) reported a thoro study of testing for graduate 
achievement in the area of speech and hearing disorders. Knower (59) 
described the events leading to the development of the Graduate Record 
Examinations, Advanced Speech Test which is designed to test the readiness 
of students to undertake advanced work in this field. Perkins (84) con- 
centrated on the s and z sounds in an investigation of problems of testing 
articulation. Greenleaf (38) used interviews as the bases for developing a 
questionnaire on stage fright. 

Auston (4) gave an extended review of statistical studies in the general 
field of speech in an effort to correlate areas and methods of research. 


Teaching of Speech 


Inquiries into the role of speech instruction and the curriculum pro- 
grams in various localities were fairly numerous. Wallace (101) re- 
examined the educational functions of speech training and explored the 
fields in which it flourishes. Becker, Brown, and Murphy (6) reported a 
questionnaire study of the content of courses and of the methods employed 
by teachers of speech in Michigan high schools. Among other things, they 
found that talks, lectures, and text discussions ranked high as teaching 
methods; there was general agreement on basic subjectmatter; and many 
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extracurriculum activities were conducted by staff members other than 
the speech instructors. Whitehill (103) summarized and analyzed the 
results of a survey of speech education in the public and parochial schools 
of Pennsylvania. He found that, altho teachers were enthusiastic about 
developing speech programs, lack of funds and of trained teachers inter- 
fered with rapid progress. Logan (68) examined certain aspects of speech 
training in Mexico’s kindergartens and elementary schools. Phelps and 
Andersen (86) investigated the extent of speech training, together with 
the methods employed, in social science classes in selected high schools in 
Southern California. They stressed the need for more leadership by speech 
teachers in improving speech training in secondary-school classes. Har- 
rison and Cromwell (46) conducted a questionnaire study under the 
auspices of the Mississippi Speech Association to determine the extent of 
speech training in the public schools of the state, and the attitude toward 
it. They concluded that adequate speech training was not available for 
all students. However, most schools provided some extracurriculum activi- 
ties in speech. Peins (81) reported on the textbooks in speech used in 
certain elementary schools of Atlanta, Dallas, Denver, Houston, Indian- 
apolis, Oakland, and Rochester. Eisenstadt (30) surveyed the work done 
in speech at the junior colleges in New Jersey. He found that speech in- 
struction was well-established in the curriculum, with wide variations in 
courses, but that too little provision was made for corrective work. 
McCrery (71) inquired into the extent and nature of speech training in 
the curriculums of 140 accredited colleges of engineering and science. He 
indicated that the majority of reporting schools required some speech 
training. Lang (67) presented a historical account of the pedagogical 
practices of the Society of Jesus in the teaching of rhetoric. 

Several studies of certification requirements were reported. From data 
in Armstrong and Stinnett’s Certification Requirements for School Per- 
sonnel in the United States and Woellner and Wood’s Requirements for 
Certification of Teachers, Counselors, Librarians, and Administrators, 
Pettas and Horowitz (85) compiled the speech requirements for state 
certification of elementary- and secondary-school teachers of subjects other 
than speech. Under the auspices of the Speech Association of America, 
Robinson (88) conducted a survey to determine the requirements for 
certification of secondary-school teachers of speech in the various states. 
Thru information secured from state divisions of special education and data 
in A Manual of Certification Requirements, Irwin (53) surveyed the requi- 
sites for certification in speech and hearing therapy in the several states. 
Konigsberg (64) reported on a nationwide questionnaire study under- 
taken by a committee of the Speech Association of America to determine 
the conditions of certification and employment of speech teachers in the 
high schools. Trauernicht (98) conducted a questionnaire study of the 
colleges providing training for teachers of speech and of state departments 
of public instruction which determine the conditions of certification of 
teachers. Her report contained data on speech requirements for graduation, 
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methods and courses of instruction, and state requirements. Bronstein 
and Ogilvie (13) investigated the practices in 76 cities of over 100,000 
population relative to the attitude of administrators toward the oral 
examination of teacher candidates. They sought to determine chiefly 
whether certain speech deficiencies and variant pronunciations militated 
against a candidate’s chances of securing an appointment. 

Emery (31) presented a progress report on the status of educational 
television, including notes on how the channels were reserved for non- 
commercial educational organizations, the extent of applications, and the 
work of functioning advisory committees in the various localities. Knower 
and Newhouse (62) reported on the frequency with which speech is 
chosen as a major for a bachelor’s degree, the number of schools conferring 
the degree, the geographical distribution of degree-conferring institutions, 
and the relation of size and type of institution to the number of degrees 
conferred in speech. Knower and Richmond (63) analyzed the biographical 
data in two speech directories to determine certain characteristics of mem- 
bers of the Speech Association of America. Among the items reported were 
employment classifications, geographic areas represented, fields of primary 
and related interests, institutions from which advanced degrees were 
received, and membership in other professional organizations. 

Considerable research was undertaken in the history of speech education. 
Ehninger (29) reported on current trends in independent research in this 
area and discussed likely studies for future inquiry. Kramer (65) pre- 
sented historical notes on the development of the Eastern Public Speaking 
Conference (now the Speech Association of the Eastern States). A co- 
operative research undertaking was completed in late 1954. Under the 
auspices of the Speech Association of America, Wallace (102) edited the 
History of Speech Education in America, a carefully documented book con- 
taining 28 essays prepared by a panel of authorities in speech and drama. 
The following chapter titles, selected at random, suggest the nature and 
scope of the contents: “English Backgrounds of Rhetoric.” “The Elocu- 
tionary Movement and Its Chief Figures,” “The Rise of Experimental 
Phonetics.” “Origin and Development of Departments of Speech,” and 


“Dramatics in the High Schools, 1900-1925.” 


Studies in Rhetoric 


Several articles published during the past three years have contributed 
to a fuller understanding of the art of rhetoric. Bryant (14) re-examined 
the definition, functions, and scope of rhetoric, and considered its place 
in the total enterprise of learning. Keesey (55) analyzed the Lawson 
Lectures to determine their place and importance in rhetorical theory. 
He found Lawson’s method essentially eclectic, his style occasionally 
redundant, and the organization of materials sometimes faulty. Van- 
draegen (100) reassessed the persistent theme relating to the “natural” 
and “mechanical” methods of delivery, with particular reference to 
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Thomas Sheridan’s philosophy of elocution. He concluded that Sheridan 
was clearly associated with the natural school. Pence (82) assessed the 
strength and weakness of Richard Whately’s treatment of logical proof 
as set forth in Part I of Rhetoric and in sections of Elements of Logic. 
Pence pointed to Whately’s clear distinction between arguments from 
example and arguments from analogy and praised his development of 
the concept of burden of proof. Edney (27) evaluated Whately’s theory 
of dispositio, pointing up the treatment accorded selection, adaptation, 
order, placement, and proportionment of the modes of proof in the body 
of a speech. Nadeau (75) concluded that the Talaean rhetorics limited 
sharply the classical influence of Farnaby’s /ndex Rhetoricus and that 
the Ramian forces represented by those rhetorics eventually converted 
the /ndex into an influential treatise of tropes and schemes. Clark (19) 
discussed the nature of progymnasmata (exercises in writing and speaking) 
and commented particularly on the guides written by Theon, Hermogenes, 
and Aphthonius. Nadeau (74) prepared a translation of the Greek text 
of the Progymnasmata of Aphthonius upon which various works in rhet- 
oric were in part founded. Nadeau (73) also traced the evolution of 
oratorical formulas, or speech patterns, and indicated their vogue in 
seventeenth-century England, especially in the grammar-school texts 
of John Clarke, Thomas Farnaby, and Thomas Blount. Newman (77) 
evaluated Joshua Steele’s Prosodia Rationalis (1775) and traced its in- 
fluence on the development of speech education. 

In a philosophical analysis of the distinction between the verbal and 
the nonverbal, Burke (15) claimed the key to be in the fact that 
language adds the peculiar possibility of the Negative. Subsequently 
Burke (16) issued an addendum based in part on the responses to the 
original three-part essay. Osgood (80) edited a detailed analysis of 
various approaches to the language process. This was a report of the 
1953 summer seminar sponsored by the Committee on Linguistics and 
Psychology of the Social Science Research Council. 

Thru examination of original sources, Scanlan (89) continued his 
study of the principles and practice of rhetoric adopted by the Nazi 
rhetoricians and party officials. In addition, he (90) presented evidence 
to show that official speakers of the Nazi movement did not, as gen- 
erally believed, always receive full, regimented cooperation and support 
of the party’s own local leaders. 


Discussion and Debate 


Eglash (28) conducted a teaching-methods experiment in a course in 
psychology. He found that achievement on course content was not signi- 
ficantly different in group discussion classes as compared with lecture 
classes. Morale was higher, however, in the lecture than in the discussion 
class. Guetzkow, Kelly, and McKeachie (39) made a comparison of reci- 
tation, discussion, and tutorial methods in college teaching. They found 
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no significant differences for the three methods of teaching in terms of 
educational outcome. At the beginning of the experiment there was 
a slight preference among the teachers for the discussion method; the 
final results, however, did not bear out the preferences. Hare’s experi- 
ment (44) with Boy Scouts supported in general the previous findings 
that participatory leadership is more effective as a device for changing 
opinion than supervisory leadership. 

Donaldson (23) described an experimental scheme of round-table 
debates followed by a tournament in use in the East Central District of 
the Missouri High School Debating League. Schug (93) conducted a 
questionnaire study to determine the attitude of secondary-school officials 
in Pennsylvania toward debate, and of administrators and teachers in 
related areas outside the field of speech in colleges thruout the country. 

He (92) also found thru a questionnaire study that debaters tended 
to move to positions more favorable to the side upheld, and that there is 
a stronger tendency for the negative debaters to shift to attitudes more 
favorable to their own side than for the affirmative to do so. Barber (5) 
concluded that, in general, the respondents to his questionnaire agreed 
with the recommendations submitted by the Speech Association of 
America to the North Central Association regarding the conduct of 
forensic contests. 

Brandenburg and Neal (11) reported on several technics used at Air 
University to measure both qualitatively and quantitatively the contri- 
bution of student participants in discussion activities. In a report on 
the 1952 sessions of the Committee on Discussion and Group Methods 
of the Speech Association of America, Keltner and others (58) set 
forth basic principles of measurement of the discussion process and of 
leadership and participation in the activity. Crowell (20) investigated 
the use of rating scales in courses in discussion at the college level and 
found that about half the teachers do not use scales as teaching devices. 


Training and Evaluation 


Four studies dealt with the evaluation of organized instruction. The 
most general of these concerned a speech course at Air University (22). 
The students were rated on 12 characteristics (voice, language, knowledge 
of subject, and the like) after each of four speeches delivered during 
the course. The mean ratings from performance to performance showed 
significant improvement. Young (106) reported a study dealing specifi- 
cally with vocabulary growth, comparing the effects of listening, silent 
reading, and oral reading. Vocabulary gains from listening were signifi- 
cantly smaller than the gains produced by the other two methods. Nelson 
and Vandermeer (76) made an experimental comparison of the rela- 
tive effectiveness of four sound tracks accompanying an instructional 
film in meteorology. The tracks differed in respect to such elements as 
length of sentences, simplicity of vocabulary, and the use of personal 
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pronouns. The results did not reveal clear-cut differences. Kelly and 
Steer (56) reported an interesting experimental study of the retention 
of improvement in voice communications. The subjects were 176 male 
students in a public speaking course at Purdue University. The experi- 
mental group received two hours of training in radio-telephone voice 
communication technics. Experimental and control subjects were given 
four intelligibility tests, conducted in high-level noise: before the train- 
ing period, immediately after, 65 days after the second test, and 100 
days after the second test. About one-fourth of the subjects were tested 
again 365 days after the second test. The experimental subjects were 
found to be consistently superior to the controls on the post-training 
tests. The authors noted that the study deals with a highly specialized 
form of communication accompanied by simple and direct instructions. 
In other words, it remains to be seen whether equally durable results 
can be demonstrated for the more general type of speech instruction. 

A study bearing upon the relative importance of various aspects of 
speech instruction was reported by Huckleberry (52). He was seeking 
information which might prove helpful in organizing a course in public 
speaking, and so he conducted a questionnaire survey among college 
and high-school teachers of speech on the relative importance which 
they assigned to 15 features of speech behavior, including such elements 
as articulation, voice quality, and bodily activity. He found a rather 
wide spread among the mean ratings given the various elements and 
fairly high rank order correlations between them and ratings provided 
by groups of college freshmen. According to the teacher ratings, con- 
viction (sincerity), organization of material, and poise ranked highest 
in order of importance; rate, posture, rhythm, voice pitch, and voice 
quality ranked lowest. 

Occasionally an experimental evaluation of some element of speech 
appears. Glasgow (37) presented recordings of prose and poetic literature 
to high-school students and then tested them for comprehension of the 
information in the materials. Two modes of speaking were employed. 
One was called “good-intonation” style and in all respects represented 
good oral interpretation of literature. The other was the same, except 
that it was delivered in monopitch—on a single note without detectable 
deviation. Comprehension for good intonation was superior to monopitch 
by about 10 percent, the difference being statistically significant. 

Three other studies dealt with voice and related aspects of speaking. 
Dreher and Bragg (26) were interested in the ability of people to judge 
voices. Recorded samples were played back at distorting speeds—too 
fast or too slow—and the listener was asked to restore the normality of 
the voice by adjusting the speed of the turntable. Dreher (25) also in- 
vestigated the ability of listeners to detect pitch changes. Spriestersbach 
and Curtis (96) examined a number of studies for evidence concerning 
the inconsistency of misarticulation found in defective speech, and dis- 
cussed the pedagogical implications of research trends. 
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Experimental Studies of Communication 


This division covers those studies which were concerned with factors 
and conditions which influence the style or effectiveness of verbal com- 
munications. The investigations were experimental and involved the use 
of measures of audience reaction such as retention tests, attitude scales, 
or other objective indexes. Among the factors investigated were modes 
of communication, credibility of the source of a communication, skill 
of the speaker, and difficulty and organization of the material presented. 
A review and analysis of studies of this type appeared recently (49). 

A continuing interest in the relative effectiveness of auditory and visual 
communications was shown in three studies. Beighley (7) studied the 
effect of four variables, among them mode of communications, on listener 
comprehension. He found comprehension thru reading superior to com- 
prehension thru listening. In another report, Beighley (8) summarized 
certain experimental studies dealing with the effect of organization of 
material and skill of the speaker on comprehension. Haugh (47) did 
an experimental comparison of reading and listening to radio drama 
as a means of imparting information and changing attitudes. His subjects 
were students in the eleventh grade, and the materials presented concerned 
various minority groups in America: Orientals, Jews, and Negroes. As 
regards the amount of information possessed by the subjects immediately 
after presentation of the material, reading radio drama was found to be 
more effective than listening to it. However, after an interval of seven 
weeks there was no longer a significant difference. Only small changes 
of attitude resulted, and there was no significant difference in this re- 
spect between the two methods. Henneman (48) presented a theoretical 
comparison of the advantages and disadvantages of visual and auditory 
perception. 

The credibility of the source of a communication (ethos) has long 
been considered an important factor in persuasion. This belief has 
received support from modern experiments in communication, one of 
the more recent of which was carried out by Hovland and Weiss (51). 
Materials on a variety of subjects were presented in writing to groups 
of subjects. In some cases the material was ascribed to a high credibility 
source, such as an eminent scientist or a reputable magazine; in other 
cases, to a low credibility source such as a gossip columnist or an ob- 
viously biased newpaper. Retention and change of opinion were used as 
criteria of effectiveness. With respect to the amount of information com- 
municated to the subjects there was no significant difference between the 
two types of sources. As regards the immediate impact upon the opinions 
of the subjects there was a difference in favor of the high credibility 
sources. Another sample of opinion was taken after an interval of four 
weeks, and it was found that the difference had virtually disappeared; 
that is, the net change of opinion at that time was about the same for 
the two types of sources. The authors thought that the elimination of 
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the difference was due to forgetting the source, or more probably, to 
disassociation of content from the original source. Seeking experimental 
support for this explanation, Kelman and Hovland (57) carried out a 
follow-up study in which at the time of the delayed test one-half the 
subjects were reminded of the source of the communication which 
they had received three weeks previously. Again the high credi- 
bility source showed a greater immediate impact on opinion than did 
the low credibility source, and this difference disappeared after a period 
of time among the unreminded subjects. Among the reminded subjects 
the difference tended to persist. This provided another demonstration 
of source credibility as a factor in persuasion, and seemed to confirm 
the investigators’ view that forgetting or disassociation operates as a 
limiting influence on this factor. 

The effects on communication of other variables have been investigated. 
Hovland and Mandell (50) compared an argumentative communication 
in which the conclusion to be drawn was explicitly stated by the speaker 
with one in which the communicator presented information and arguments 
and allowed the audience to draw its own conclusion. The former 
produced a significantly greater effect on the opinions of the audience. 
Gilkinson, Paulson, and Sikkink (35) reported the effect of the political 
attitude of the listener on his reaction to political speeches. Retention 
was the criterion, and it was found that the listener remembered better 
those statements which conformed to his bias than those which ran 
counter to his bias. The trend held when the listener was equally familiar 
with the pro and anti statements, prior to hearing the speech; it was 
more marked among the Republicans than the Democrats; and it was 
not consistently affected by two modes of presentation which were de- 
signed to aggravate the effect of bias. Some follow-up studies on the 
composition of argumentative speeches have been reported. In one of 
these (36) some evidence was found favoring the use of authoritative 
quotations, altho the trend was not statistically significant. Two repeti- 
tions (36) of Sponberg’s earlier study (95) of the relative effectiveness 
of climax and anticlimax order did not produce significant differences, 
but when the results of the three studies were combined, the trends seemed 
to favor anticlimax order. Janis and Feshbach (54) studied three com- 
munications on dental hygiene that involved different degrees of fear 
appeal. The communications were equally effective as conveyances of 
factual information, but apparently the one using the least fear appeal 
produced the greatest amount of conformity to good dental hygiene 
practices. Schachter and Hall (91) observed that a listener’s response to 
a persuasive speech depends sometimes upon the behavior of the other 
members of the audience. They were able to demonstrate this experi- 
mentally by setting up conditions designed to impose varying degrees 
of social restraint upon the listener’s tendency to cooperate with the 
speaker. Pence (83) reported a study of the effect of repetition on 
attitude shift and recall. 
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Two studies were concerned with communications in business and 
industry. Angrist (1) made a survey of communicative activities such as 
recruiting new employees and leading a group discussion of 273 execu- 
tives. The results include data on the frequency, value, and degree of 
difficulty of each activity. Dahle (21) carried out three experiments on 
the relative effectiveness of various ways of conveying information, using 
as subjects college students, employees in industry, and business em- 
ployees. Results indicated the following ranking, from most to least 
effective: oral and written combined, oral only, written only, bulletin 
board, “grapevine” only. 

Research continued on problems dealing with spoken communica- 
tions in the armed services, particularly in connection with aviation. 
Black (9) reported a study of the intelligibility of words heard in quiet 
and also in high-level noise. Familiarity and position of the accent were 
among the conditions contributing to word intelligibility. The author 
listed 18 sounds which seemed to enhance word intelligibility and seven 
sounds which apparently hindered it. Black and Tomlinson (10) studied 
the physiological effects upon a speaker of a sustained period of loud 
talking. Their chief criterion was the oxygen-carbon dioxide balance of 
the blood. Wilson (104) developed instrumentation to measure the 
effect of motor activity upon listening when the two were carried on 
concurrently in high-level noise. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Foreign Languages 


WALTER V. KAULFERS 


Mosr important among the general bibliographies published since 1951 
are those by Powers (59), Tharp (73), and Van Eenenaam (80, 81). A 
comprehensive annotated bibliography on the teaching of foreign languages 
in the elementary grades was included by Andersson (3) in his monograph 
on this subject in 1953. Special annotated bibliographies of audio-visual 
aids, especially films and slides, have appeared regularly in the Modern 
Language Journal in a department headed by José Sanchéz. 

Judging from the distribution of titles in the various bibliographies (of 
which representative articles are cited below), the student of trends in 
foreign language teaching should have no difficulty concluding that the 
last three years have witnessed a high level of interest in the following: 
the teaching of languages in the elementary grades (7, 19, 20, 22, 23, 
26, 47, 51, 52, 55, 78, 79); the development of the aural-oral abilities 
as objectives (1, 8, 12, 45, 46, 68); the creation of specially equipped 
language laboratories (15, 21, 27); orientation of language teaching 
to the life adjustment objectives and general education movement (4, 
ll, 13, 17, 18, 28, 32, 33, 37, 71, 75, 83, 84, 85); and the applica- 
tion of linguistics and semantics to the teaching process (9, 12, 69). 

Committees of the American Association of Teachers of German pub- 
lished their recommendations in 1954. The Committee on Tests (38) 
favored the development and use of aural-oral tests and the increased 
use of items of the definition or situation type in objective examinations. 
The Committee on Textbooks (31) based its recommendations on 473 
replies to a questionnaire sent to secondary schools and colleges. The 
returns favored the inclusion of cultural content, especially area study 
materials, and a less technical and more functional treatment of grammar. 

The report by White and others (88) on the status of and practices 
in the teaching of foreign languages in the public elementary schools of 
the United States surveyed the field as of January 1953. The use of the 
vernacular languages in education was the subject of a special monograph 


published for UNESCO (77) in 1953. 


Vocabulary 


A word count of special significance for teachers of Spanish is that 
developed under the auspices of the Superior Educational Council of the 
University of Puerto Rico (63). It is based upon a count of over 7 
million running words, with special attention to contemporary communi- 
cation and to children’s needs in oral expression. Of interest to teachers 
of Latin is the list of 7000 Latin-English cognates made by Regenos (60). 
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In an experiment involving 490 college students, Kale (34) found that 
paired lists of English-Russian nouns and verbs were learned best when 
illustrated with sound motion pictures instead of still pictures, and were 


learned better when illustrated with still pictures than when presented 
without illustration. 


Bilingualism 


Among the few recent studies of the neurophysiological mechanisms 
of speech in young children is that of Penfield (54) in which he stresses 
the importance of beginning a second language in childhood if ability to 
speak a foreign language is to be acquired readily. Patterning in chil- 
dren’s language learning was investigated by Leopold (39). The teaching 
of English as a foreign language in Puerto Rico was described from the 
viewpoint of reading by Machuca (42). Of interest to students of the 
problem of bilingualism and second language teaching are the two docu- 


ments, Modern Languages in the Schools (76) and The Use of Vernacular 
Languages in Education (77). 


Evaluation 


According to Spaulding (72), the school grade in which French is 
begun has little influence on achievement in the language as measured by 
the Cooperative French Test. According to Walsh (86), the arrangement 
of items in order of difficulty on the College Board foreign language 
tests enables the brighter students to show what they know without 
penalizing the weaker ones. 

As in former years, Buros’ The Fourth Mental Measurements Yearbook 
(10) is the most authoritative and reliable guide to the selection of pub- 
lished objective tests in the foreign languages. The 1953 edition contains 
complete descriptions and critical evaluations of new tests as well as 
revisions of older ones. The languages covered are French, Greek, German, 
Italian, Latin, Spanish, and English as a foreign language. The trend 
in objective testing seems to be toward examinations scorable by machine, 
toward more frequent use of items of the life-situation type, and toward 
the increasing use of tests of aural comprehension. 

That progress in a language already begun can be greatly motivated by 
the discriminating use of guidance-placement examinations is evident 
from the findings reported by Schenck (66) from a 20-year experiment 
involving 12,450 students of French and Spanish at the University of 
Wisconsin. The use of such tests apparently serves not only to stimulate 
achievement, but also to reduce the percent of failures and drop-outs. 
The administration of guidance-placement examinations enabled 52 per- 
cent of the students to achieve the traditional standards with an average 
saving of 10 credits in elementary and intermediate courses. These they 
were free to apply either to work in other fields or to more advanced 
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courses in the languages themselves. The study also reports good results 
for students enrolled in intensive courses. However, since the intensive 
and traditional courses were not equated in terms of number of contact 
hours with the language, objective comparisons are difficult to make. 
Incidentally, the study confirms previous investigations which show that 
beginners taught by American-born and American-trained instructors 
make somewhat higher achievement test scores than those taught by 
instructors who speak the language natively. This finding seems to sug- 
gest that the unique qualifications of foreign-born instructors and in- 
formants might be reserved for intermediate and advanced courses. 

From the scores of 86 pupils on 1] tests during a four-year experi- 
ment in Esperanto as an introduction to French, Halloran (25) found 
that the pupils who started with Esperanto acquired a better recognition 
knowledge of French, whereas those who started with French acquired 
a better active command of the language. As an introduction to French, 
Esperanto seemed to favor less intelligent pupils more than brighter ones. 

From a correlation of .59 between English and Spanish test scores 
on comparable materials, Manuel (44) concluded that students tend to 
learn a foreign language in proportion to the mastery they possess of their 
native tongue. 

Using the transfer examination grades of 281 grammar-school pupils 
aged 11 as predictive criteria, Emmett and Wilmut (16) correlated these 
with the same pupils’ school certificate examination marks obtained five 
years later. Grades for Latin, French, English, and mathematics were pre- 
dicted better than grades for other subjects, sometimes with correlations 
as high as .78. 

Passages in Dutch and Early Middle English, with multiple-choice 
questions in Modern English, were used by Lindgren, Gilberg, and Crosby 
(40) in constructing an academic aptitude test for superior college 
students. The correlations with measures of academic success ranged from 
.30 to .52 but with very contradictory results for students of German. 

Vocabulary and paragraph-reading scores on the Pennsylvania State 
College Academic Aptitude Examination were used by Peters (56) to 
forecast success and failure in elementary foreign language as measured 
by teachers’ marks. The scores predicted best for Spanish and poorest for 
French. The investigator found little difference in the forecasting effi- 
ciency of vocabulary scores as compared with paragraph-reading scores. 

In the main, the foregoing reports repeat and confirm the studies of 
previous investigations. As indicated by Salomon (65) in her review of 
30 of the many studies published since 1911, there is hardly an aspect of 
the problem that has not been investigated in detail. Consultation of the 
research of previous years is, therefore, essential if efforts to predict 
achievement in a second language are not to end in treadmill repetition, 
or if foundation grants are not to be consumed in the duplication of re- 
search that at present costs could hardly be reproduced for less than a 
quarter of a million dollars. 
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Surveys 


The investigations conducted to date by the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation (30) under a grant of $120,000 from the Rockefeller Foundation 
were summarized by Parker (53). His monograph is mainly a summary 
and interpretation of research done in previous years, supplemented by 
more recent data on the teaching of lancuages in the elementary grades, 
in the armed forces, and in private industry. As a discussion guide and 
work paper, the monograph contains the facts needed in stating the case 
of the foreign languages clearly to the public. 

Data on the status of foreign language teaching in the elementary 
grades were reported by Mildenberger (48) in March 1954, two years 
after the much publicized address by McGrath (41) recommending the 
teaching of languages in the lower school. More recent data for 1954 
were published in the November 1 issue of Newsweek, which stated that 
1000 elementary schools in 40 states were teaching foreign languages 
to some 200,000 children. At least 110 of these programs had been 
launched in the last year. 

An excellent review of the elementary-school language movement since 
the beginning of the century was published by Van Eenenaam (79) in 
October 1954. Because of the rapid spread of interest in the movement, 
Hispania, as the official organ of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese, established a special department on Spanish in 
the elementary grades under the editorship of Stephen L. Pitcher. 

According to a survey published by Mildenberger (49), 83 percent of 
the colleges and universities which grant the BA degree have a foreign 
language degree requirement, but only 30 percent have a foreign language 
entrance requirement. In general, the students’ supply of units seems to 
exceed the colleges’ demands. Similar data were reported by the Modern 
Language Association of America (58). The listing of foreign language 
requirements of 64 universities and colleges in the state of New York 
by Pfeffer, Mayo, and Hollenstine (57) should be of practical value to 
guidance officers and counselors. 

Reviewing college entrance requirements in the light of the size of 
the majority of the nation’s secondary schools (some three-fourths enroll 
fewer than 300 students), Blayne and Kaulfers (6) recommended the 
use of guidance-placement tests in college and permission to repeat courses 
where necessary without loss of credit. 

The status of methods courses for prospective language teachers was 
the subject of an intensive investigation by Thomas (74) in 1952. On 
the basis of returns received on a questionnaire sent to 431 instructors 
in 309 institutions of the United States, the author reported that special 
methods courses in the teaching of modern languages are given in 69 
percent of the institutions. Almost two-thirds of all courses are given 
for one semester for two or three hours a week. The average enrolment per 
class ranged from 6.8 to 8.2 students. Problems revealed in small colleges 
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suggested the desirability of increasing the functional value of the offerings 
thru such means as class visitations; interviews with successful teachers: 
use of teachers and professors in other departments as resource personnel; 
and employment of instructors with special competence in language, 
education, and psychology, as well as successful teaching experience in 
both high school and college. 

Returns on a questionnaire submitted to 60 students of beginning 
Greek at Harvard led Willis (89) to conclude: (a) students trained at 
private preparatory schools are more likely to study Greek in college 
than graduates of public high schools; (b) students who have had Latin 
in school seem more likely to study Greek than those who have not; (c) 
language requirements for the AB have little influence on enrolment in 
Greek; (d) previous reading of Greek literature in translation was given 
by 76 percent of the students as the reason for enrolling in Greek; (e) 
most of the encouragement to study Greek came from students, less from 
parents, and least from teachers. 

Class size and placement practices in colleges of the United States 
were surveyed by Reid and Duncan (61). Returns on a questionnaire 
from 74 colleges and universities across the country indicated that the 
average class size is above 20, with 15 to 25 students as the most com- 
monly mentioned preferred size. Of the 74 institutions studied, 29 placed 
their students automatically, but placement on the basis of some kind 
of test is a common practice. 

Enrolment trends in foreign languages were the subject of an intensive 
study by Kaulfers (36), who drew on statistics from the Biennial Survey 
of Education. The study showed that if the same percent of high-school 
students were enrolled in the foreign languages today as in 1933, the 
number of teachers and pupils would be almost twice as great as it is 
at present. Foreign language enrolments have been decreasing at the rate 
of 1 percent per year. French and Latin enrol less than half as large 
a percent of students as they did in 1933. German has been the heaviest 
loser. At midcentury the state with the highest percent of enrolment in 
languages was Massachusetts (45.4 percent), and the lowest was Arkansas 
with 5.5 percent. Separate tables showing the status of the various languages 
in the 48 states and the District of Columbia are included in the study. 
Altho no fundamental research into the history of foreign language teach- 
ing was published during the last three years, a commentary on the teach- 
ing of Latin in historical perspective was written by Roehm (64). 


Summaries and Interpretations of Research 


Several questions commonly asked by laymen were answered by Kaul- 
fers (35) in terms of the research available to date: Is there a language 
talent? (No, not apart from general intelligence.) Does one have to be 
especially intelligent to learn a second language? (Good intelligence helps, 
but interest fortified by a will to learn works wonders.) Is there a best 
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method of learning a second language? (Research shows only that 
we learn what we do.) Do children learn languages more readily than 
adults? (They seem to develop a good accent more readily than adults 
and are less self-conscious in oral expression, but have no demonstrable 
advantage over them otherwise.) How early can a child safely begin 
learning a second language? (After age four, provided that he can 
hold his own with his peers in his native tongue.) 

In reviewing the research applicable to college language teaching, 
Kaulfers (37) offered eight recommendations for the improvement of 
instruction in colleges and universities. These included the use of 
guidance-placement tests; rapid promotion of gifted or especially inter- 
ested students; adoption of a unifying theme for each semester of language 
instruction; world literature courses for small colleges, offering credit 
according to the language in which the individual student’s reading is 
done; more effective use of audio-visual aids and tests of the aural-oral 
abilities; encouragement of honors students to do a part of their reading 
in liberal arts courses in a foreign language; sponsorship of travel-study 
groups abroad; and a more realistic differentiation of upper division and 
graduate offerings to make them as serviceable to secondary-school teachers 
as they now are to candidates for professorships. 


Foreign Languages in the Elementary Schools 


Articles describing the introduction, conduct, and content of foreign 
language offerings in elementary schools are so numerous that only 
representative reports can be cited here. For a comprehensive list of refer- 
ences, the reader is referred to the classified, annotated bibliographies by 
Andersson (3) and Van Eenenaam (80, 81). In general, the following 
observations are confirmed by the literature of the field. 

Programs sometimes owe their origin to the initiative of parents, some- 
times to the voluntary services of a high-school teacher of foreign lan- 
guages (14), occasionally to the initiative of an elementary-school teacher 
willing to carry a foreign language club or class as an extra activity, and 
at times to the initiative of a sympathetic principal (29). 

Enrolments range from fewer than 10 pupils in a single school of a 
community to 75,000 pupils in Los Angeles under the leadership of Ruth 
Ginsberg. The best-known city program.-involving instruction in more than 
two languages, and enrolling over 4000 pupils, is that inaugurated in 
Washington, D. C., by Emilie M. White (87, 88). 

Classes are frequently staffed by volunteers from among elementary- 
school teachers provided with refresher courses or special inservice work- 
shops (50). Sometimes high-school teachers volunteer to initiate and 
conduct the program until a special elementary-school staff can be de- 
veloped (14). Employment of teachers especially for the purpose is not 
usual (2). Large community programs like that developed in San Diego 
under the direction of Margit McRae (43) often rely on a combination 
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of the foregoing, supplemented by traveling teachers. The larger the pro- 
gram, the greater is the need for expert guidance thru coordinators, in- 
service workshops, special refresher courses, traveling supervisors, or self- 
instructional audio-visual aids. 

Altho a few programs, like that of El Paso (62), begin foreign language 
work in the first grade, the commonest starting level is Grade IV. Average 
time allotments range from 15-minute periods below the third grade to 
20-minute periods in Grade III, to half-hour periods in Grades IV, V, 
and VI. Except in schools where the program is being experimentally 
introduced as a voluntary extracurriculum activity, the groups meet either 
daily or on alternate days. 

Most programs are open to all children. Almost all programs are volun- 
tary so far as pupil participation is concerned, altho Corpus Christi, 
Texas, requires Spanish of all pupils in Grades III thru VIII. In a few 
schools the classes are limited to superior children as a means of cur- 
riculum enrichment for the gifted. Ordinarily, even mentally retarded 
children can compete fairly successfully with others so long as the learning 
activities remain exclusively of the aural-oral mimicry type (35). In all 
activities involving symbolization (as in reading, spelling, generaliza- 
tions), however, they are at a serious disadvantage. 

Below Grade IV, the method of instruction is almost exclusively aural- 
oral, embodying the Froebelian principle of educative play thru dramatiza- 
tion, singing games, charades, informal dialogues, and object-identification 
games of the guess-what type. In the upper elementary grades, reading 
and writing are introduced gradually as children ce» profit from these 
activities. A central objective here is to enable the pupil to read and 
write all the foreign language that is already within his active command 
and gradually to use reading as a key to new acquisitions. 

Radio programs in Spanish for elementary-school children have proved 
successful in several communities (67). Miami provided daily 10-minute 
radio broadcasts of Spanish lessons to fifth graders in 35 schools. El Paso 
broadcast Spanish programs three times a week to the fourth-, fifth-, sixth-, 
seventh-, and eighth-grade classes of 17 schools. In Cleveland, weekly 
20-minute lessons in French and Spanish were broadcast successfully to 
elementary-school classes under the guidance of voluntary teachers. The 
radio material is usually recorded on tape beforehand. 

Television has also been used successfully (1). In Washington, D. C., 
foreign language classes received weekly 15-minute TV lessons in French 
or Spanish. After-school lessons in French were provided on television in 
Schenectady. Probably the most popular after-school TV program in 
Spanish for younger children is the “Fun To Learn about Latin America” 
broadcast conducted by Manuel Guerra (24) in Buffalo. Its audience- 
appeal ratings have closely paralleled those of the children’s program 
“Howdy Doody.” 

So far, staffing new programs has not proved difficult; but not all cur- 
riculum workers have accepted these programs as an integral, continuing 
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part of the elementary-school curriculum. The year 1954 witnessed the 
establishment of numerous workshops and summer training programs, as 
well as the calling of numerous conferences to solve these and related 
problems. By the end of 1954 almost every national, regional, or state 
organization of foreign language teachers had created a special section 
devoted to foreign languages in the elementary schools. 

To date, objective, quantitative evaluations of foreign language achieve- 
ment at the elementary-school level have not been published. In one case a 
25-percent increase in high-school foreign language enrolments was attrib- 
uted to the elementary-school foreign language program. In another, 
promotion of elementary-school graduates to more advanced courses in 
the junior-senior high school was cited as evidence of success. Evaluation 
is part of the experimental program now being conducted in Lawrence 
under a grant of $10,000 from the University of Kansas. 


Summary 


Judging from the professional literature of the past three years, foreign 
language teaching has adopted the ability to understand and speak a 
second language as a central linguistic objective. Developments in the 
field of tests and methods confirm this view, as does the increasing 
interest in audio-visual aids and in laboratories for language practice with 
recording as well as reproducing machines. Interest in applying the 
principles of semantics and of modern linguistics to elementary and inter- 
mediate instruction is growing, but experimentation has not yet reached 
the stage where its results can be appraised in quantitative terms. 

Evidence of improved liaison between high-school teachers and univer- 
sity departments of foreign language exists in the publication of news- 
letters like those edited by Skiles (70) at the University of Kentucky and 
Van Horne (82) at the University of Illinois. These supplement the 
information bulletins published by such national organizations as the 
American Association of Teachers of French (5). 

Area studies have apparently come into their own as an integral part 
of the foreign language program—sometimes as the whetstone for sharpen- 
ing the linguistic skills in reading, writing, and speaking in elementary 
as well as intermediate classes. 

At the high-school level, school-sponsored student travel abroad has 
been continued. Efforts to “put the languages on the map” thru classroom 
activities that can easily be converted into a program for a school or com- 
munity audience have also been continued. By far the most significant 
development of the past three years, however, is the spread of interest in 
foreign language teaching in the lower elementary grades. The next five 
years will doubtless determine to what extent foreign language teaching 
in the elementary schools is to become part of the public-school curriculum. | 
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CHAPTER VII 


Music 


CHARLES LEONHARD 


The period covered by this report can be characterized as a time of 
burgeoning interest and heightened effort in research in music education. 
The music education profession seems to have arrived at the conclusion 
that only valid research can supply the answers to many of the pressing 
problems confronting music education in a rapidly changing world, for 
it is showing increasing concern with both the problem and the product 
of research. Tangible evidence of this concern and interest is found in 
the establishment in 1953 of the Journal of Research in Music Education 
by Music Educators National Conference. 


Several members of the profession have discussed problems for research. 
Jones and Evans (31) described areas of music education needing 
research attention and posed specific problems to be approached from 
the point of view of the most effective presentation of music to children. 
Britton (6) suggested a comprehensive frame of reference for research in 
music education and proposed criteria for the selection of research prob- 
lems. He deplored the continued emphasis on survey studies and recom- 
mended more research on problems of a musical nature. Morgan (43) 
described the research process and urged the adoption of a research at- 
titude on the part of all teachers of music. 


Philosophy and Esthetics 


Philosophy and esthetics are being increasingly recognized as areas of 
importance for music education. Langer (36) constructed an intellectual 
framework for philosophical studies relating to art in a continuation of her 
study of symbolism that began with Philosophy in a New Key. She treated 
the nature of art and its relation to feeling, the autonomy of the several 
arts and their fundamental unity, the function of subjectmatter and medium, 
and the epistemological problems of artistic communication and truth. 
Her work represents an achievement with meaning, challenge, and signifi- 
cance for those who would derive sound basic concepts for music education. 
Schoen (58) presented a critical commentary on Langer’s views regarding 
the problem of meaning in music. He established his essential agreement 
with the symbolic theory of art but voiced his disapproval of her tendency 
to deprecate the position of psychologists and their contribution to a sound 
and verifiable theory of the meaning of art. 

Pratt (52) considered the inadequacies of current notions about the 
relationship between emotion and music. He concluded that music is in 
no literal sense a language of emotion but that music merely sounds the 
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way emotions feel. Clarke (13), treating the problem of musical com- 
munication, divided music into three types: (a) lyrical, where an attempt 
is made to express individual emotion; (b) dramatic, where conflict of 
characters occurs; and (c) epic, which affirms the voice of the people. 
Leonhard (39) pointed out the widespread lack of emphasis on the esthetic 
value of music in the music education program and urged systematic 
effort to develop a dynamic and esthetically valid philosophy of music 
education. Earhart (16) also emphasized the need for increased attention 
to the esthetic value of music, especially in the elementary school. 


Psychology of Music 


Altho the psychology of music does not fall strictly and completely 
within the field of music education, it nevertheless represents a major 
source of basic concepts and scientific data for the organization and con- 
duct of the music education program. Lundin (41) made a contribution 
of major significance with the first book on the subject to appear in 
the United States since 1940. Writing from the point of view of inter- 
behaviorism, an associationist theory of psychology, he sought to objectify 
the study of musical behavior and to strip it of its mentalistic concepts. 
He emphasized the lack of objective evidence for some of the conclusions 
of music psychologists and demonstrated that musical behavior is subject 
to the same principles and laws as other human behavior. 

Other studies are widely diversified both as to type of problem and 
technic. All, however, do have important implications for music education. 
Podolsky (50) reported on experimentation with music in the care of 
mental patients. Antrim (2) summarized research on mood reaction to 
music. Numerous studies were concerned with the relationships between 
musical abilities and traits and other kinds of abilities and traits. Wheeler 
and Wheeler (68) in an investigation of the relationship between music 
reading ability and language reading ability, found the relationship positive 
but too low to be significant. They concluded that language reading 
achievement is more closely related to intelligence (r—=.51) than music 
reading achievement (r=.20). King (34) reported a positive relationship 
between music reading ability and intelligence. 

Lehman (37) investigated the relationship of musical achievement to 
intelligence and to musical talent in first-year college students in elementary 
education. He found a closer relationship between talent and achievement 
(r=.41) than between intelligence and achievement (r=.23). In another 
study, using children from 6 to 12 years of age as subjects, Lehman (38) 
discovered that musically superior subjects had an advantage over the 
musically inferior group in intelligence, motility rate, hearing, and basal 
metabolism. Isted (29) reported on the relationships between physical 
measurements and critical judgment of violin tone, and Gerren (22), on. 
the relationship between intelligence and musicality and attitude toward 
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music. Hahn (23) proposed a technic for investigating the relationship 
between musical preference and personality structure. 

Several investigators concerned themselves with various kinds of 
responses to music. Ellis and Brighouse (17) studied the effect of music 
on the respiratory and heart rates. They found statistically significant 
increases in respiratory rate. One of the three selections used caused 
greater increases than the other two, but there was no correlation among 
the subjects’ changes during the three selections. Fisher and Fisher (19) 
noted marked signs of personal insecurity in subjects who reacted strongly, 
either favorably or unfavorably, to unfamiliar exciting dramatic music. 
Farnsworth (18) found consistency in rating “coldness” in violin playing 
when student groups heard pairs of recorded violin solos. 

The construction and standardization of tests and measures occupied 
the attention of several investigators. The Music Journal (45) reported 
the use of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank with musicians and music 
educators. Snapp (61) reported the development of a musicians interest 
inventory for use in vocational and educational guidance. Aliferis and 
Stecklein (1) described the development of an achievement test in music 
and proposed its use in counseling music students at the time of college 
entrance. Watkins and Farnum (67) developed a scale for evaluating the 
performance achievement of wind instrument players. Briggs (5) reported 
the development of an achievement test designed for use in the music 
education program at the graduate level. Buchanan (8) disclosed the 
construction of objective tests of performance in sight reading, melodic 
dictation, rhythmic dictation, and rhythmic reading. Whistler and Thorpe 
(69) described the development and standardization of a test of musical 
aptitude based on musical materials. They found no correlation between 
aptitude as measured by this test and intelligence. 


History of Music Education 


Altho the history of music education represents a fertile field for re- 
search, the work in that area has been unfortunately meager, and the 
subject has never received adequate attention in music-teacher preparation 
programs. The situation has been due, perhaps, to the scarcity of persons 
with the proper combination of skills and knowledge necessary for such 
research. Recently, however, music educators have become increasingly) 
aware of the importance of historical research, and numerous studies have 
been initiated. 

Gary (21) traced the development of music in the Cincinnati schools 
from 1834 to the present. Carpenter (11) recorded the history of music 
in the curriculum of Oxford University during the Middle Ages. Her 
published report represents only a small portion of a major work on music 
in medieval and renaissance universities now in preparation. Sunderman 
(63) treated the development of music education in Massachusetts from 
1720 to 1864. Lowens and Britton (40) discussed the history of the first 
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shape note tune book. Sunderman (64) described important aspects of 
supervisional and instructional practices in nineteenth-century school 
music in the United States. Harper (24) and Tennant (66) treated the 
history of music education in Iowa and in seven North Central states. 
Willhide (71) made a biographical study of Samuel Holyoke, a pioneer 
American music educator. Riley (56) dealt with theoretical treatises 
published between 1511 and 1756 on the playing of stringed instruments. 
John (30) recorded the history of vocal instruction books used in the 
schools of the United States. 


Curriculum 


Research on the music curriculum received major aitention during this 
period. Several studies were fundamental in character and gave much 
needed consideration to the cevelopment of valid objectives for the music 
education program. The Music Educators National Conference provided 
excellent leadership in this area thru the work of the Commission on 
Accreditation in Music Education. 

Rush (57) called for increased attention to the purposes and objectives 
of music education. He delineated four types of responsibility for music 
education and formulated principles for the organization of the program. 
Fleming (20) derived a set of desirable elementary-school music activities 
and used them to determine the musical competencies required by ele- 
mentary-school teachers. On this basis she developed a statement of 
musical experiences which should be provided in music courses designed 
for the preparation of elementary-school classroom teachers. House (26) 
evolved behavioral objectives for the program of music teacher preparation 
and propounded an original and far-reaching concept of experiences and 
their role in the attainment of objectives. Davidson and Leonhard (14) 
reported the development of the Consensus Study in Music Education 
designed to assist schools in delineating the objectives of the music pro- 
gram and in determining procedures for their accomplishment. Rafferty 
and Weigand (54) collected material dealing with the function of music 
in the secondary-school curriculum. Kintzer (35) developed objectives 
for the general education portion of the college music program and cited 
eight patterns for the organization of general education courses. Normann 
(46) protested the emphasis on practical courses in graduate music 
education programs and urged the organization of programs predicated 
upon the development of sound musicianship. 

The Commission on Accreditation in Music Education of the Music 
Educators National Conference (44) presented curriculum outlines for the 
music teacher preparation program and prepared schedules for evaluat- 
ing the program. Peterson (48) analyzed minimum requirements in pro- 
grams of music teacher preparation in 121 colleges and universities and 
evaluated them in relation to standards adopted by the Music Educators 
National Conference. Keller (32) described the development and current: 
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status of state supervision of music and reviewed some of its accomplish- 
ments. Hodgson (25) identified problems in the administration of music 
programs in colleges and universities and suggested the standardization 
of musical offerings among colleges comparable to that achieved in other 
academic disciplines. Price (53) studied the percent of student participa- 
tion in organized music activities in 442 schools of the North Central 
Association. According to his findings, the mean percent of participation 
in schools of all sizes was only 46.7. Mean percents ranged from 37.0 in 
schools with enrolments between 501 and 1000 to 62.2 in schools with 
enrolments of 100 or fewer. 


Methods of Teaching 


Research on methods of teaching music remains generally inadequate. 
Altho progress has been made thru a few experimental studies and 
numerous efforts to apply by inference the findings of research in other 
fields, vast areas are still unprobed and uncharted. 

Smith (60) investigated the value of notated thematic materials for 
college students learning musical themes. He concluded that such materials 
are of value to all students and are most valuable for students with a high 
level of musical aptitude. Busse (10) reported an experiment in the use 
of recordings in teaching vocal music in the elementary school. He dis- 
covered that recordings greatly increased the effectiveness and efficiency 
of instruction. Hutton (27) found that visual materials, such as flash cards 
and slides, were of value in teaching sight singing. Keston (33) conducted 
a controlled evaluation of two methods of teaching music appreciation. 
His results indicated that instruction which utilizes commentary and dis- 
cussion is superior to instruction in which music is listened to without 
comment. Christ (12) applied the principles and technics of language 
reading to the reading of rhythm notation. 

Brody (7) emphasized the importance of body-movement sensation in 
all human activity and applied this concept to several phases of music 
education. Polnauer (51) proposed that the technics of bio-mechanics be 
applied to the teaching of instruments to secure efficient playing and 
reduced teaching time. This would demand analyzing the muscular com- 
petencies involved and deducing the optimum combination of movements. 
Willheim (70) proposed the use of a deductive structural approach to the 
understanding of music in courses designed for the musical layman. 
Ihrke (28) urged greater use of music literature in music teaching. 

Reeves (55) derived learning principles from the theories of Guthrie 
and Wheeler and related them to the development of musicianship. Shepard 
(59) evolved principles from the psychology of learning and the psychology 
of music and applied them to the teaching of stringed instruments in classes. 
Duffield (15) reviewed the uses of audio-visual aids in teaching music. 
Pitts (49) developed superior material on the utilization of films in music 
education and prepared a classified list of available films with annotations. 
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Miscellaneous Studies 


A small group of studies which may be labeled sociological was reported. 
Taylor (65), in a study made to ascertain patterns of characteristics com- 
mon to successful conservatory music students, described in broad outline 
the average conservatory student. He attributed most student failures to 
personality deficiencies and recommended psychological screening of 
applicants for admission to conservatories and similar institutions. Becker 
(4) reported on the attitude of professional dance musicians toward their 
audience. He concluded that the musicians feel themselves to be different 
from their audience, resent the control of the audience over their work, 
feel isolated from society, and tend to increase their isolation thru self- 
segregation. Burmeister (9) studied community attitudes toward music 
education in the public schools. 

Stauffer (62) studied intonation flaws of wind instruments in a large 
ensemble. He urged more rigorous training in listening during the early 
musical experience of wind players. Appelman (3) described the physical 
changes which occur during the transition from the middle to the upper 
register of the singing voice. Moon (42) described a new system of musical 
notation which purports to simplify the musical score. Olson (47) gave 
precise technical treatment to sounds produced by musical instruments 


and the human voice and to the behavior of such sound in various kinds 
of rooms. 


Needed Research 


Upon approaching the end of this review, one is impressed with the 
healthy and hopeful situation in which research in music education finds 
itself at the present time. To be sure, music education is a complex field 
cutting across the boundaries of many subjectmatter areas. This complexity 
requires an uncommon diversity of approach and technic, and necessitates 
the collaboration of persons from various areas who are interested in and 
informed about music. It is indeed heartening to note the steadily increas- 
ing numbers of such persons. The recent great expansion of graduate 
study in music education is proving fruitful not only in the production of 
significant research but also in the development of highly competent 
research workers. 

A review of the research reveals the need for further studies of the 
following types: (a) the application of esthetic theories to musical be- 
havior, musical performance, music appreciation, and music teaching; 
(b) studies of the personalities and creative imaginations of presentday 
performers and composers; (c) studies of the genetic development of 
musical responsiveness; (d) studies of the factors determining preference 
in music; (e) studies of the ways in which music is used, experienced, and 
evaluated; (f) formulation of standards of value and application of these 
to contemporary music; (g) historical studies of significant developments 
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music education; (h) continued development of tests and measures of 
usic aptitude and achievement and more precise validation of such 


tests; (i) controlled experimentation on the value of different instructional 
materials and methods of teaching: (j) development of valid behavioral 
objectives for all levels of music education; (k) establishment of valid 
means for evaluating the outcomes of the music education program; (|) 
realistic appraisals of the contribution of music education to the objectives 
of general education at all levels; and (m) the application of psychological 


th 


wh 


eories to the teaching of music. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Fine Arts 


FREDERICK M. LOGAN 


Arr teacher and artist alike are distrustful of the implications of the 
word research partly because the scholarly activity it represents is foreign 
to their experience and to their education in art. This chapter is the work 
of an art-trained teacher acting as scout, plotting out the territory as it 
seems valuable to art education. 

There is a trend evident in the work of the art historians, estheticians. 
psychologists, psychoanalysts, anthropologists, and the other professional 
groups whose interests touch the arts, which can prove to be a stimulus 
to the teaching of art. This trend is one of starting with the artist, with 
the work of art in process, as a prime requisite to understanding art in 
the context of the particular field of inquiry the scholar is studying. Art 
people can contribute to, and share in, the social benefits of such studies. 


Estheties and Criticism 


The effort to define art, to identify its qualities, continues, not as a 
remote, theoretical activity of escapism, but as a necessity in a turbulent 
society where esthetic values are appearing unexpectedly all the time. 

Munro (85) described a morphology of art as a descriptive study of 
esthetic forms. He said we have been so impatient to decide what the 
arts should be that we have neglected to find out what they are. He (84) 
stated that a prime requirement for estheticians is to achieve a rapport 
with artists’ objectives and processes of work. Langer’s book (67) de- 
veloped the thesis that art creates forms symbolic of human feeling. 

A dominant pattern of thought in esthetics urged the importance of 
cultural influence on the arts. The expression of the individual has perhaps 
for too long been held as the chief factor in contemporary art forms. 
Abell (1) turned to sociological studies where individualism has been 
seen as based firmly on a common collective unconscious. He claimed that 
art history shows no realities to be explained primarily by an individualistic 
axiom. Kristeller (63) observed that the varied modern attitudes toward 
the arts originated in the rationalism of the eighteenth century. 

Schrickel (98) made a case for the study of esthetics as a dimension of 
personality dynamics. He urged research that is personality oriented 
rather than anonymously statistical, of intensive rather than extensive 
nature. Balint (7) foresaw artists returning to the whole and hearty object 
after having, in frightened withdrawal, dwelt on the artist’s internal 
mental processes. And Stein (100) developed the Gestalt point of view 
with a culture-oriented angle in stating that art called attention to culture 
gaps, attempting closure in art forms. 
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Grace (42) provided a study of Chaplin films, using the thesis that 
art is a product of the cultural era and is original source material for study 
of an era. Guggenheimer’s view (44) of expansions in the fine arts was 
predicated on expansions within the cultural milieu from which art gains 
new and varied stimuli. A structural classification of fine arts by Lalo 
(66) was proposed broadly on the structures and superstructures of human 
action: vision, movement, action, building, language, and sensuality. 

Stolnitz’ thinking (102) countered this classification by insistence on 
disinterested contemplation as the unique aspect of esthetic experience. Art 
as knowledge was seen by Hamburg (45) to be distinct from the qualities 
of knowledge sought by science. Art is emotion, intensive, imaginative; 
science is reason, extensive, conceptual. 

Creative intuition is a rule without which there is no art. Maritain (74) 
established the artists’ creative intuition, thus, as superior to reason in a 
work of art. Kuh (64) dwelt pragmatically on the esthetic comparisons to 
be made between nature and art. Her work was elementary, emphasizing 
the immediate visual reality. 

In general, esthetics and criticism seem to be directed to a more sympa- 


thetic appraisal of the culture, and a less exclusive concern with utter 
individualism of art forms. 


Psychological and Psychoanalytical Studies 


Arnheim (4) united his studies in psychology with truly adequate art 
understanding to produce a work on art and visual perception. It is 
thoro, based on Gestalt psychology. In an article he reiterated Munro’s 
advice to estheticians, this time to the psychologists and psychiatrists: 
know the arts and the artists’ work habits before venturing to analyze (3). 
Further, he pointed out that art may be psychiatrically an escape for some 
individuals, but that esthetically it is a direct, courageous mode of dealing 
with life (5). Psychological research, he believes, shows too compulsive a 
need for quantitative exactness in dealing with art. The motivation of art 
work provides more valid starting points for research. 

On the theme of artists’ motivation we find analyses in depth going 
beyond the oversimplified sexual interpretations. Ehrenzweig (33) de- 
veloped the idea that the Gestalt forms are surface bound and refer to 
constancies of things on the conscious layer of perception. He suggested 
that the unconscious depth-mind produces the inarticulate, unpredictable 
forms which are never successfully or totally suppressed by the conscious 
Gestalt drive for closure of articulate forms. 

Ibanez (56) surveyed the essential discoveries leading to the use of 
atomic power, as it may be seen to influence modern art. The artist is 
depicting new space concepts, the breakup of tradition; and mystical 
efforts at integration of a new visual universe may be the art of the 
future. Bychowski (17) recognized the need of a strong ego able to 
discipline mediums, as well as the artist's strong drive to be heard, to 
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survive in his work. Again he regretted emphasis on the neurotic affilia- 
tions of artistic creation (18). Kris (62) in extended treatment urged 
attention to the contribution of the arts to psychoanalysis. Rosenthal (95) 
analyzed Picasso’s work as showing a dominant effort to overcome feel- 
ings of solitude. Nevertheless, he reminded readers that mere sublimation 
is too fleeting a motivation to explain a great work of art. 

A comparison was made by Deutsch (31) of the art of psychoanalytical 
interviewing with abstract art. Both deal, he thinks, with reforming and 
transforming the world of reality into primary abstract forms. 

Theoretical and specific studies in perception are remote from each 
other. Jensen (59) reported a study of the tendency to draw profiles 
toward the left. He concluded that cultural factors have some but not much 
influence. Bernberg (11) demonstrated that paintings do serve as symbols 
of prestige according to the viewer’s background. Hungerland (54) pro- 
vided theoretical bases for further study in noting that esthetic judgment, 
even professional, is strongly swayed by ego involvement. He also em- 
phasized that art works should be judged in terms of criteria relevant 
to their respective classes (55). 

Cook (22) in his role as art teacher, agreed that art education must know 
the role of art in therapy but not overemphasize it. Zierer (114) described 
the creation of progressively intensified frustrations in the painting of a 
picture. The patient’s ability to surmount the imposed block provided 
analytical insight into total personality makeup. The paintings of a 
schizophrenic girl produced over a three-year period during which she 
received treatment were described by Bettelheim (12). The role of art 
here could not have been filled by another art medium. Friedman (38) 
noted the release of repressed energy as one of the most important thera- 
peutic contributions of art activity. 

Psychologists and psychoanalysts are approaching art and art educa- 
tion in a way which makes their studies more directly useful to the arts 
as well as to their own field of work. 


Art Appreciation 


Henderson (50) described the Children’s Carnival of the Museum of 
Modern Art. This well-organized child activity program in the museum 
has pioneered furniture, organization of materials, and imaginative 
planning of a sort which has been widely followed. Day (29) outlined a 
different kind of museum usage. Children in Saturday classes were en- 
couraged to use personal interpretations of artists’ work as motivation for 
work of their own based on similar themes from their experience. The 
European reaction to American programs of museum education was given 
by Eckhardt (32). He found the quantity and quality of educational work 
unlike those of any European museum program. Wesle (107) suggested a 
number of practical devices and materials to make possible gallery areas 
for elementary and secondary schools. He showed the use of gallery walls 
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for children’s art and for the work of adult artists. Riley’s book (94) 
provided a good text for the history of art for secondary-school students. 
Mundt (82) prepared an introduction to art history and point of view 
on esthetics for mature students. Logan (69) observed that the relation- 
ship that progressive education took for granted between creative expres- 
sion and the growth of mature art appreciation does not necessarily exist. 

The artmobile described by Christison (20) was designed to do for 
art exhibits what bookmobiles have done in some states for the distribution 
of library books. Feldman (36) described his experiences with a TV 
series on art appreciation. The extension of art appreciation activities 
beyond the school system and the large museum is obviously not far 
advanced. Considerably greater activity will probably precede evaluative 
research on program effectiveness. 


Tests and Measurements 


There does not yet seem to be a good aptitude test in art, nor a good 
test of appreciation. Fehl (35) performed the best job since Rannells 
in the analysis of existing tests, pointing out in particular how largely they 
relied on points of taste already proven ephemeral in less than 30 years. 

Borg (14) and Munsterberg and Mussen (87) attempted to analyze 
personalities of art students in comparison with other college-age students 
to determine whether art students possess similar personality traits. Borg 
concluded that art students are similar only in that they are art students. 

Some psychologists have administered tests in which visual forms are 
used, with the assumption that these forms have an esthetic significance. 
Barron and Welsh (9) used 200 ruled and freehand figures of symmetri- 
cal and asymmetrical forms from which subjects were to choose likes 
and dislikes. They concluded that artists tend to choose the asymmetrical 
forms. Their assumptions regarding differences in personality traits 
between artists and nonartists seemed to lack validity. Crannel (24) had 
students produce a drawing in a 20-minute period. He found the subjec- 
tive evaluation of these drawings to be as valid as the results of the Meier- 
Seashore or Graves tests—a dubious comparison at best. 

McCurdy (72) seemed to follow a more valuable course of investiga- 
tion in his effort to categorize preference orders among visual phenomena 
as personality functions. His guess that preference orders would maintain 
themselves in reacting to more complex stimuli is in line with the experi- 
ence of art teachers. Courtney (23) surveyed child reaction to grades on 
report cards for art, and found that the large majority were puzzled and 
in no way helped by grades in art. 


Art Education in Colleges and Universities 


Ziegfeld’s statement (112) provided a summing up. of the present 
status of, the objectives sought by, and types of courses in use in college 
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art programs designed for general education. His concluding chapters on 
planning, instruction, and administration are invaluable. 

Alford (2) noted the danger in art instruction that fails to relate itself 
sufficiently to the general liberal arts background. He related the decline 
of humanist painting to this failure. Blyler (13) listed in detail the kinds 
of courses offered, the instructional methods used, and the textbooks 
favored in a wide sampling of colleges offering general education art 
courses. Both Krevitsky (61) and Mangravite (73) made statements fa- 
voring the studio course for general education students in art. 

Wickiser (108, 109) defined the role of the artist in the college and 
university, citing his contribution to the liberal arts, and making the 
point that scholarship in art may well be art achievement. Steppat (101) 
suggested that in many colleges the art courses give the student only 
enough time to become aware of art values. 

Pepper (90) regretted the inadequate study of esthetic theory in col- 
lege programs, made a case for broader art history studies, and reinforced 
the argument against the PhD in art. His over-all view of the larger depart- 
mental structure is excellent. Mundt’s analysis (83) of art schools and col- 
lege art departments established a dichotomy of scientific and artistic 
knowledge in art education. This can be helpful if a rigid dualism is not 
created instead. 

Two important controversies on method of instruction and one on 
objectives developed. Sherman (99) presented a study of Cezanne claim- 
ing peripheral vision as a dominant factor in Cezanne’s esthetic develop- 
ment and power. This is a corollary to his “flash technic” drawing classes. 
Rannells (92) and Weismann (106) offered unequivocal condemnation of 
Sherman’s claims. Nelson (88) in an elaborate experiment at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, was convinced that audio-visual aids, properly devel- 
oped, could bring art education out of the handicraft age. He visualized 
superior teachers using absentee-designed mediums replacing mediocre 
teachers on each campus. Formal critical evaluations have not yet appeared. 

Griffin (43) urged university art departments to take the direction of 
the technical schools of engineering in developing curriculums for majors 
in art. He advocated courses for designers, commercial artists, and others. 
Kahn (60) offered a rebuttal in terms reminiscent of the argument made 
for humanities background for journalists, businessmen, and others. 


Materials and Methods 


Two magazines, School Arts and Junior Arts and Activities, have stim- 
ulated many brief studies on materials in the classroom. This section 
emphasizes fresh areas of materials rather than experimentally controlled 
studies. 

Bach and Randall (6) described the use of household cement in creat- 
ing the base for a monotype print. Thomas (104) outlined procedures 
for doing enameling on copper in junior high school. Altho many studies 
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were offered on variations of pictorial mediums at various age levels, 
it was in the area of three-dimensional mediums that more new material 
was available. Bradshaw (15) edited a yearbook that presented uses 
of clay in the schools. D’Amico (26), in the revision of his book, added a 
chapter dealing with the child’s work with a variety of three-dimensional 
materials. Follis and Goode (37) illustrated their exhibition of tools 
and materials designed to encourage children to become little craftsmen. 

Gates (41) contributed a study of children’s work in foam glass; 
Scannell (96) described mobiles and models made for a mathematics 
classroom using mathematical symbols and forms. Jeffery (58) presented 
work with balsa wood using the technics of airplane model making to 
create abstract forms. Metzke (78) and Pickens (91) showed uses of 
plastic in children’s sculpture. 

Hiller (52) made a valuable statement stressing the need for a variety 
of art materials in child experience. Iglehart (57) proposed the more 
frequent encouragement of groups to undertake communal projects in 
art work, specifically doing such things as organizing exhibitions, work- 
ing on stage, and the like. 


Curriculum and Organization 


Art education is at a point where relatively little scientific study is 
being given to the curriculum. The studies described here deserve careful 
consideration by curriculum workers. 

Hoover (53) edited a pamphlet on the elementary art program. It was 
designed for local elementary-school use, but has wider application. Camp- 
bell and Leacock (19) described the extension systems of inservice train- 
ing functioning in Iowa and in Colorado. Conant (21) provided descrip- 
tions of television programs planned for viewer participation in arts and 
crafts on a creative level. More studies on television art programs are 
needed. 

Heilman (48) brought up to date the need for a public relations pro- 
gram in art education. His suggestions were more appropriate to an 
educational activity than many such of a decade ago. Hastie (47) pre- 
pared a report describing the work of the supervisor and college teacher 
in programs of inservice art training. He also reported on the status of 
art education generally in the elementary school (46). This kind of 
study could well be expanded. Maul (76) presented data on the decline 
from 1950 to 1954 in the number of college students preparing to teach 
art. 

Lehmann-Haupt’s description (68) of the arts under dictatorship is 
thoroly documented. It includes a chapter on the pervasive influence of 
centralized dictatorship even on art in the elementary school. 

Reeves (93) took occasion to study the implications of two bills of- 
fered to Congress in 1954 to establish a department of fine arts. The 
centralized control features were criticized sharply. 
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Studies of Individual and Social Development 


The growth of the individual in powers of expression continues to be 
a major concern among teachers of art. Lowenfeld (71), whose earlier 
works established a standard of excellence, published a work addressed 
to elementary-school teachers, parents, administrators—all who, lacking 
background in art, yet desire an understanding of children’s art develop- 
ment. Bannon’s briefer treatment (8) of the same topic provided an ex- 
cellent introduction to the subject but lacks the more complete psychologi- 
cal treatment. Mendelowitz (77) completed a volume on the same theme 
which emphasizes art work more than psychological background. 

Schaeffer-Simmern (97) described a meeting of German art teachers 
at which the discussion centered on developmental stages in the work 
of students of secondary-school age. Detailed study of the work of that 
age group seems to be common in Germany. However, the UNESCO 
symposium edited by Ziegfeld (111) indicates a surprisingly similar art 
approach thruout the nations represented. 

Art education is making worldwide contributions to elementary edu- 
cation in particular. Ott (89) published a portfolio of children’s paintings 
in full color that is representative of work done in Europe. 

Studies of the arts in the experience of children of different age levels 
have been excellent. The Gaitskells’ Art Education for Slow Learners (39) 
treats the theme sympathetically and practically. Their work on art edu- 
cation in the kindergarten (40) will be equally useful to kindergarten and 
art teachers. Erdt’s volume (34) on teaching art in the elementary grades 
describes local and personal practices worth study by art supervisors. 

Henry (51) described a project in which students, faculty, and parents 
in a citywide study were made aware of the growth aspects in school art 
work. Winslow (110) recorded a similar citywide study made under the 
guidance of Lowenfeld. 

Kurzband (65) experimented with students in the use of visual symbols 
as conscious representation of emotional feelings. Mitchell (79), rather 
than encouraging students self-consciously to seek symbols, showed the 
child’s more unconscious projection of symbols expressive of his individual 
relations to the exterior world. 

The whole secondary-school program in art, no less than in the rest 
of the curriculum, is in need of closest scrutiny. The most thoro contribu- 
tion is the volume Art Education Today, 1951-52 (103). 


Philosophical Studies 


Morgan (81) attempted a survey of philosophical and psychological 
work on the subject of creativity. What constitutes creativity and what 
personalities are creative are questions for which answers are sought. 
Art education no longer leaves these questions wholly to the estheticians. 
Beelke (10) urged more specific thought to a true integration of the fine 
and industrial arts, so that the arts will serve the whole man. Masley (75) 
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pointed out that we share creativity with all fields of study and that 
the arts need definition of their unique qualities. Montagu (80) defined 
the individual’s first need as that of being loved and welcomed to a 
realization of his potentialities. Art aids in that goal. The importance 
of esthetics in any program of educational philosophy was discussed by 
Broudy (16). 

Detailed aspects of education affecting the philosophical basis of creative 
art activity were discussed by D’Amico (27) in his observation that the 
copybook was by no means superseded. Heilman (49) wrote on the de- 
leterious effect of workbooks on a creative attitude toward the visual arts. 
D’Amico (25) also commented on the necessity for art teachers of taking 
a constructive role in the adult art interest now growing so rapidly. 

Dana (28) accepted an invitation to defend the creative values of 
the more disciplined approach to children’s art. She raised questions 
which have more often been ignored than dealt with. In a study based on 
design, Weiner (105) cautioned that the reliance upon standardized 
interpretations of concepts like line, texture, and color could stultify 
creation and invention. 

Lowenfeld (70) and Munro (86) joined to provide a definitive ex- 
amination of the place of prize contests in elementary and secondary art 
education. They noted more harm than good. 

The National Art Education Association issued two yearbooks. One 
is on the general topic of the arts in a democracy (30), and the other 
on art and human values (113). These contain convention addresses, 
but they give an excellent cross section of current viewpoints. 
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